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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
WASHINGTON 


THE EVERGREEN OF OUR GLORY;—UNDER PROVIDENCE, 
THE ROCK OF OUR SAFETY. 


Ar the present gloomy and portentous period, when an all- 
grasping spirit of conquest has swept with colossal strides over 
the continent of Europe, and is casting a malignant and threat- 
ening scowl on these peacefyl and happy shores—when appear- 
ances almost justify an apprehension that Freedom will be forced 
1o seek refuge in the skies, that the whole earth will be conso- 
lidated under a military despotism, and a long night of barba- 
rism and crime again overshadow the world—At such a period, 
no expedient, however limited, no effort however feeble, should 
be left untried, that may tend to invigorate among us a love of 
independence, to brighten in our bosoms their patriotic fires, or 
induce us duly to prize the privileges we have derived from the 
heroes of our revolution, and the rights we enjoy from the 
founders of our government. Under these impressions we have 
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thought it right to collect on our pages a few scattering rays 
from the glory of Washington, a name which has a wonder- 
working magic in the sound, and is to our countrymen a host 
in itself—which is a rallying point for virtue, and patriotism, and 
heroism, and honour, and must be forever erased from their 
memory before Americans can cease to be free. 

Washington was emphatically born for his country, and next 
to the freedom he achieved, and the government he so preemi- 
nently contributed to establish, was himself its most invaluable 
treasure. But, in the wise, though inscrutable dispensations of 
Providence, he has past away, leaving us no hope of ever again 
beholding his like. Already has the pen of the American bi- 
ographer—already has the tongue of the American orator, beg- 
gared their resources in offerings to his memory. Yet still does 
description fall short of reality—still is the debt of gratitude 
unpaid. 

But the impassioned praises of our great countryman are not 
confined to the land that gave him birth. They are heard and 
dwelt on, as the most grateful of themes, wherever history is 
read and freedom tolerated—wherever patriotism is honoured 
and virtue revered—wherever the consummation of human good- 
ness and human greatness can excite the love and admiration of 





civilized man. 
Even in the British dominions which his sword dismember- 


ed—in the metropolis of that empire, within the confines of the 
court, and beneath the very shadow of the throne itself, Wash- 
ington stands foremost on the records of fame. An enlightened 
magnanimity proclaims his praises, and Envy neither questions 
nor attempts to sully the tribute. 

In evidence of the truth of these sentiments, and as an offer- 
ing that must be grateful to every American, we publish the 
subjoined emblematical engraving and character. They are 
originally the production of a foreigner of taste and talents, 
and the piece, executed in a style of superior elegance, 
has had a very extensive circulation in England. Enclosed in 
a superb frame, itis even admitted to a place in the collections 
ef noblemen and amateurs, among the most admired produc- 


tiens of tlie pencil. 
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The character of the great American which accompanies it 
needs no comment. ‘To every one it will be instructive—to the 
polite scholar highly gratifying—to the patriot a model for 
imitation—to the statesman, the magistrate, and the military 
chief, a motive to duty, an incentive to glory. 

The engraving, though not new either in conception or de- 
sign, is very correctly and happily applied. A rock secure in its 
strength amidst the fury and wild uproar of a troubled ocean, is 
a fit emblem of Washington unmoved by all the evils, dangers, 
and misfortunes attendant on civil or military life. It might 
also represent his example as the rock of our national safety, 
assailed as we are by whatever is insidious, or stormy, or dange- 
rous. When in the discharge of his duty, like the homo con- 
scius recti of the poet, though Nature had staggered in convul- 
sions, and even tumbled in wide-spreading ruins around him, 
nothing could shake the firmness of his soul. The fair and 
stately evergreen supported by the rock, and withstanding the 
violence of a tempestuous sky, may well represent the purity of 
his virtue and the perpetuity of his fame; while the garland of 
oak-leaves encircling the whole, is a classical emblem of his 
civic worth. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE SALAD, NO. IV. 
BY CHRISTOPHER CROTCHET. 


Nulla foro rabies, aut strictz jurgia legis, 
Morum jura viris solum, et sine fascibus aquum. Statins. 


By love of right, and native justice led, 

In the straight paths of equity, to tread, 

Nor know the bar, nor fear the judge’s frown, 
Unpractised, inthe wranglings of the gown. —_ Anon. 


PHILOSOPHERS, Of almost every age and country, have de- 
lighted to speculate onthe science of politics. Yet it is to be 
lamented, that their writings, however numerous, are general- 
ly too subtle and etherial, to answer any purpose of practical 
utility. The Republic of Plato, the Oceana of Harrington, or the 
Utopia of sir Thomas More, although they may amuse the 
meditations of the scholar in his closet, would entirely per- 
plex and embarrass a cabinet of statesmen. Those sublime 
schemes might perhaps be realized with Rousseau’s* society 
of angels; or in the city which Aristophanest erected amidst the 
clouds, but mankind have left the golden age too many centuries 
behind them, ever to hope success from such assistances. 

Among the manuscripts composed by my grandfather, and 
left behind him, I find one purporting to be the plan of a con- 
stitution for the best organized commonwealth. It seems indeed, 
a miscellany of fanciful gossiping and experimental truth—The 
old gentleman, as I before hinted,f used to indulge frequently 
after this way, and inorderto secure his mind from the intru- 
sion of impertinent curiosity or noisy folly, he erected, at a con- 
venient distance from his farm-house, alittle pavilion, surroun- 
ded by a pleasant academic grove, to which he would resort, 
as the scene of assignation, appointed by the Muses themselves. 
Here he could sit whole days together, in sweetest dalliance 
with the lovely daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, forgetful of 
every endearment, save their grateful smiles. But when re- 
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leased from the fascination, when his research was finished and 
some fair fabric arose to the enraptured view; how did the bay 
and laure] tremble on his brow, as he reflected, that all his 
workmanship might moulder away, like a palace of porphyry 
in the desert, without one solitary artist to admire its harmoni- 
ous order, its graceful columns, and its sparkling turrets. The 
Sybilline books and Alexandrian library, where are they? Even 
the same fate appeared to threaten the lucubrations of my grand- 








sire. | 
Within the precincts of the neighbourhood, where he lived, 


there was nota character of literary merit to become acquainted 
with his theories. The parish-minister had read the Bible, 
with Burkitt’s commentary, and peradventure the first part of 
Pilgrim’s Progress. His erudition extended no further. The 
popular physician could quote mechanically, along list of Latin 
names, and fromised to cure all sorts of maladies, by an infal- 
lible panacea made upof simples. His genius never wandered 
beyond the circumference of a pill-box and gallipot. As 
to the country barber, he was confessedly a personage of su- 
perior judgment to the rest, for he could talk at ordinaries, 
learnedly of cockfights and elections—politics and horse-racing. 
Moreover, in his earlier years, he had enjoyed by virtue of his 
vocation, akind of puisné professorship at college, where he 
found, that the moon is not moulded out of green-cheese, ac- 
cording to the error of the ancient physics. But as my an- 
cestor never trusted his chin and throat to the skill of any 
other operator than my grandmother, he always remained pro- 
foundly ignorant of this chief of the rustic sages. The idea 
of formally appearing, before the reverend Divan of Critics 
and Reviewers, never came into his mind, without bringing on 
a most perilous ague-fit; so that, a due regard of health made 
him decline all thoughts of.that. Was ever man, woman, 
or child, so tantalized, so widow-bewitched, and vexed with 
contradiction? Accordingly the plan of a constitution is indor- 
sed with this following lamentation. 
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« Am not I, Cadwallader Crotchet, gent. more unfortunate 
“than any being that breathes either in the old or new worlds? 
«“ Of what avail is it that I expend my days in devising schemes 
« for the amelioration of mankind, when they will never reap the 
“ fruits of my philanthropy? My works might as well be buried 
‘with me, like the sacred volumes of Numa. Oh! saint Antho- 
“ny, saint Anthony, how hard did you think your fate, when the 
“ heretics, paying no respect to your sublime discourses, compel- 
«< led you to preach before the fishes of the sea-shore. The fishes 
«“ hearkened to your voice and devoutly regarded their apostle. 
“ When you concluded, lo! a marvel, they bowed down their 
“heads to the sands, and having received your benediction, de- 
“parted rejoicing. But even the fishes of the sea-shore will not 
“be benefitted by my labours.” Peace be unto thy manes, 
dearly-beloved relative! Thy labours shall not be lost entirely. 
What the moths and mice have laudably left, shall be superad- 
ded to the stock of sublunary knowedge. Nor will those au- 
gust censors, once so terrific to thee, shed a single drop of 
gallagainst them. They have to much charity to war with the 
ashes of the dead. 

At this distant period it is difficult to determine absolutely, 
what part my good old progenitor might assume, with the poli- 
ticians ofthe presenttime. I incline however to believe, that 
he would occupy much the same rank in our republic, that is 
held by the oyster in the animal and vegetable kingdom. He 
would prove a sort of analogical link, between jarring partizans. 
The preface ofthe manuscript before me, bears ample testimo- 
ny, that he was neither the advocate of perfect equality, nor in- 
deed wedded to stars and crosses and ensigns armorial. For it is 
considered not more preposterous to imagine that all of us wear 
NOSES, cut after the same fashion and figure, than to believe 
that we all possess rights, parcelled out by the same impartial 
charter. Nature in both cases, has decreed a discrimination, and 
why should man protest against her authority. “ Sagacity,” quoth 
a learned doctor, “is the 2ose of the mind;” andthis feature of 
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mental physiognomy, may be either straight or crooked, pug or 
bulbous, Roman or Grecian. 

In regard to the doctrines of the other school, our venerable 
theorist was by no means a complete disciple. Two little an- 
ecdotes, which came immediately under his cognizance kept 
him always vascillating. A handsome young man, having pil- 
fered half adozen silver spoons from a jeweller’s window, was 
legally convicted of the crime and sentenced to the pillory. 
Previous to execution, the department permitted to exercise 
the dispensing power, liberally tendered a pardon. The priso- 
ner however, blushingly refused it, declaring, that, although his 
personal beauty would be spoilt, he had preferably submit to his 
malignant planet at once. His progenitors had been sfoon-stea- 
lers, from time, whereofthe memory of mz. runneth not to the 
contrary, and invariably lost their ears in consequence. It was 
a family fatality, and since his own sowse must sooner or later be 
put into the same fickle, he wished the business over, without 
delay, to save the terrors of anticipation. This fact had a squint- 
ing towards a patriciate, and hereditary honours. Yet another 
presently arose to belie it. A certain codd/er, who was trans- 
ported early after the first settlement of the colony at James 
town, and perhaps came over with lord Delaware, had two 
sons. They were promising lads; but it is singular, the eldest 
could never see an awl without falling into an epilepsy; nor the 
youngest behold a fair of pincers, without heartily wishing 
they might be buried at the bottom of the draw-well. They 
were educated as ¢ailors; and their offspring discovered simi- 
lar antipathies to the goose and /afboard. Thus no determinate 
judgment could be drawn. 

The form of government, which my grandfather recom- 
mends, has something so original about its model, that I can- 
not forbear to offer an anatomy of it, in this paper. There is rea- 
son to believe, it would have been more out of the common or- 
der, had he not been aware, that the gray-beard prejudices of 
the world should be somewhat respected. Peter the Great of Mus- 
cow, (you know,) was well nigh frustrating all his laboured 
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projects of reform, by the order for shaving the faces’ of his 
whiskered subjects. Every system should sometimes yield, in 
order to conciliate; and often flatter, that it may be revered the 
more, when it commands. 

Agreezbly to this, our venerable theorist, the first office 
of state, should be delegated to that man, whose head and heart 
best qualified him to support and adorn it. “His virtues should 
be pacific, and a love of philosophy the master passion of his 
soul. All executive duties should be confided to him, and he 
might be elected by the sovereign people, every four years. 
To demonstrate the general wishes, toward a good understand- 
ing with every country, his excellency is compelled to provide 
a fihilo-politico national wardrobe, in compliment of foreign po- 
tentates, principalities and powers; as red breeches of Paris cut 
for France, for England a Bond-street coat of London brown, 
for Spain the si/k stockings of Valdemoro, a stone-coloured 
qaistcoat, with scarlet button-holes for Denmark, and for China, 
abig funnel-bonnet, tipped at its apex with a gorgeous bead or 
pearl. This suit is to be worn, only on festivals, anniversaries 
and holy-days. 

The supreme magistrate should be aided, during a particular 
season, by the grand council of sages; who are likewise directed 
to be attired in tunics and caps, composed of atight velvet 
sconce-piece, with a superficial square placed diagonally upon it, 
and tasselled; the whole to be made of sables, that greater awe 
may be inspired in the lobbies and gallery.—There is certainly 

no doubt of mind and body, being related by the nearest ties of 
affinity. They have been most appositely typified, by “a jerkin 
and a jerkin’s lining;” whatever puckers the one, must perforce 
pucker the other, also. This being established, it appeared a 
necessary consequence, that the council should be placed under 
a scrupulous regimen of diet. Lycurgus prescribed to the Spar- 
tans a black broth, which agreeably to the recipe of Meursius, 
was nothing more nor less than fork gravy, witha pleasant 
dash of vinegar and salt; my grandfather exults in the invention 
of a certain souft meagre, made by the concoction of cows’ heels 
and turnifi-tofis, which from its being hight, and easy of digestion 
is fixed, as the only nutriment of our senators. Their only drink 
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to be good small beer; and that measured out in small potations. 
He inveighs strenuously against the Goths and Vandals, who 
made it a practice to tipple themselves quite happy, before they 
commenced upon public affairs; and Epicureanism hangs crude, 
unwholesome fogs upon the brain, producing besides, all those 
heavy “ peccant humours” which my lord Verulam, unjustly 
attributes to study only. 

The enlightened congress of Lilliput had assembled to legis- 
late. Circumstances rendered it necessary and expedient that 
their doors should be kept closed, whilst the subtle financiers 
were calculating ways and means to meet state exigencies. Ma- 
ny of the grave and reverend seniors, having feasted luxurious- 
ly, with their host of the garter, upon a most delicious ventson 
frasty, were enjoying the balmy dews of golden slumber. Queen 
Mab, in her sportive mood, visited one of the jolly snorers, and 
gently whispered, that venison pasties were about to be laid un- 
der an enormous excise. “What!” exclaimed he loudly, jump- 








ing up on his legs, which were previously crossed over the table, 
that stood before him, “What! Mr. Chairman, shall this honoura- 
ble house purchasea padlock from Pythagoras, to place on the 
stomachs of brave Lilliputians? Forbid it policy! Forbid it jus- 
tice! Forbid it republicanism! The cardinal principle of natu- 
ral law inculcates that man may eat, in quantity and kind accord- 
ing to his pleasure. This law is recognized by every civil peo- 
ple on the globe, and particularly confirmed by our divine con- 
stitution. The tax contemplated, will virtually tend to the prohi- 
bition of venison pasties altogether. The Assyrians, the Medes 
and Persians, the Greeks and Romans, and Carthaginians”— 
Here an honourable gentleman, on the right hand of our orator, 
who had been awakened by the vociferation, that drummed upon 
his tympanum, rose up with unutterable dignity in his port, and 
after an animated preface solemnly moved, that this momentous 
and awful subject be postponed for discussion on the morrow. 
A long argument ensued about order, which cost the exchequer 
no less than fifty dollars and fifty cents, governmental currency, 
in candles. 

The next institution, proposed by the venerable theorist is, 
what he descriptively denominates, a Peripatetic Juditiary; 
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which he imagines so perfectly constituted, that, were it skilfully 
put in practice, 4str@a would, once more choose her sojourn 
among the sons of men. Every member of this tribunal should 
be a muscular pedestrian, as he is required to walk over a par- 
ticular, assigned circuit, and dispense right without delay, from 
the chateau of the nabob, to the cottage of the peasant—It is the 
province of wise legislation to consult an economical husbandry. 
Our worshipful bench are therefore allowed only the following 
compensation. For the trial of certain prescribed suits and ac- 
tions personal, they shall be entitled to, and receive from the 
plaintiff, one hearty meal, vulgarly called a breakfast; for deci- 
ding on writs of right, the demandant, ifso facto, is indebted in 
the amount of a comfortable dinner; suffer and lodging are the 
constitutional price of assault and battery, with the long catalogue 
of mayhem; finally all criminal prosecutions supply them annual- 
ly, at the expense of the general coffers, three shirts of fine linen, 
three cambric neck stocks, two fairs of cotton hose, one wig, a 
black gown, and a pair of stuff breeches. Equity is thus brought, 
not merely to the doors of the people, but actually passes their 
threshold, and is domesticated, like an affectionate daughter, by 
their fire sides. Moreover a considerable advantage, arising 
from this improvement, is, that the twenty years’ lucubrations of 
tripe-visaged templars, and knights ofthe green satchel, are ren- 
dered totally useless. Wo unto you, lawyers, for ye would take 
the key of knowledge; ye enter not in yourselves, and them that 
are entering in ye hinder. 

With regard to the situation, best adapted to promote nation- 
al happiness, there exists much contrariety of opinion. Aristotle, 
in his seventh book of politics, appears to prefer a maritime 
site, from prudential reasons. The venerable theorist, although 
he would not have it a barren mountain, like St. Marino, yet fears 
to settle his commonwealth near the sea, lest it should be imagi- 
ned, that his sentiments advanced farther, than those of the sa- 
pient Stagyrite. Commerce, he considers, as the bane of virtue, 
producing that insatiable avarice, which carries even morality 
to the common shambles for sale or hire. Mr. Kenneth Macau- 
lay, in hisaccount of Saint Kilda, asserts, that when a Ship touches 
there, all the good folks of the place are instantaneously seized 
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with a most lamentable influenza. This historical truth is record- 
ed by my grandfather, with great emphasis, in old black letter 
capitals; so that, should his fond predilection toward fish and oys- 
ters, incline him to be near the ocean, he would take the hint, 
and locate his government, where the citizens might be punished 
with incessant coughing and pulmonary strictures, if they pre- 
tended to meddle with traffic and merchandize. | 

The Lacedemonians were trained to war from their cradles; 
the members of our social compact, on the other hand, are to be 
educated in all the amiable arts of peace. Should any foreign 
power aggrieve them by a violation of their rights, the supreme 
magistrate, (who must be distinguished for sweetness of temper) 
is directed to behave with becoming circumspection and polite- 
ness. Special messengers are immediately to be deputed, with 
the compliments of his excellency, and a present of the most 
splendid copies of Grotius, Puffendorff, Vattel, Bynkershoek, 
and Grunther, that can be found. Care must however be pre- 
viously taken, that the index-ribbons shall point to those chap- 
ters, which define and establish the rights so unworthily viola- 
ted—If this complaisant inuendo fail of the desired effect, that 
part of the Philo-folitico-national wardrobe, representing such 
unfriendly power, to wit, either the red-breeches of Paris cut, 
or the Bond-street coat of London brown, or the silk stockings 
of Valdemoro, or the stone-coloured waistcoat, with scarlet but- 
ton-holes, or the big funnel bonnet with a bead on top of it, shall 
at once, be contumeliously discarded, and home-spun substitu- 
ted. But, although the temple of Janus be always kept shut, 
no oriental effeminacy shall be allowed—No, no; my grandsire 
exclaims with honest, manly indignation against those Chinese 
mandarins, who, when their wives are in the family way, and 
“as well as can be expected,” lie abed, one entire month, to 
receive the visits and welcomes of their neighbours—shame! 
shame!— 

Littleton Honeysuckle has just returned from a pleasant 
dance intothe country. The courteous reader, I know, will 
cheerfully permit me to lay my manuscript aside, and shake 
hands with my kind-hearted yokefellow.— 

Norfolk, Va. 181). 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Eprror. 

The subject of a national university has oecupied the attention of congress, 
from time to time, almost from the organization of the government. But no re- 
port was ever made to congress on the subject. 

President Madison’s message on that subject was referred in the house of re- 
presentatives, to a coramittee of seven members, these were Messrs. Mitchill, Bur- 
well, Macon, Pitkin, Wheaton, J. Porter and Ringold. The opinion of the chair- 
man was warmly in favour of having a Seminary worthy of the nation, at the 
seat of government. He had colleeted a large mass of information, framed a 
plan of education, drawn a bill, and demonstrated whence funds eould be derived. 
But he was overruled by the gentlemen with whom he wasassoeiated. Five of the 
committee decided ‘against the measure, upon every consideration. And Mr. 
Ringold was the only member who joined Dr. M. in the wish to make a communi- 
cation of all the evidenee and documents to the house, and in the propriety of act- 
ing immediately upon it. 

‘fhe report as it stands is the aceount of the chairman, in obedience to the ma- 
jority, and expresses their opinion, and not his own. 

The practical inference from the report is this; that there is no prospect of get- 
ting a national university; and of course all literary and seientifie institutions must 
be within the jurisdictions of the respective states, or under their patronage. 


Washington, February 22d, 1811. 
REPORT 


Of the committee to whom was referred, on the tenth day of Deeember, 1810, 
that part of the president’s message to both houses of congress, atthe opening of 
the session, which relates to the establishment ofa seminary oflearning by the na- 


tional legislature. 


In obedience to the order of the house, the committee has 
duly considered the important matter referred. 

A university, or institution for the communication of know- 
ledge in the various departments of literature and science, pre- 
sents to the mind, at one view, subjects of the most pleasing con- 
templation. 

To a free people it would seem that a seminary, in which the 
culture ofthe heart and of the understanding should be the chief 
objects, would be one of the best guards of their privileges, and 


a leading object of their care. 
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Under this conviction, the patriotic spirit of Washington led 
him more than once to recommend, in his speeches to congress, 
an attention to such an undertaking. He even bequeathed a lega- 
cy to the national university, which he persuaded himself would, 
at some future day, be brought into being. Two other presidents 
have subsequently presented the subject to the legislature as 
worthy of special consideration. 

Authorities so respectable in favour of a project so desirable, 
carry with them great weight. A central school at the seat of 
the general government, darting the rays of intellectual light, or 
rolling the flood of useful information throughout the land, could 
not fail tomake astrong impression. A noble and enlarged in- 
stitution, may be conceived to impart to its pupils the most ex- 
cellent instruction, and by properly qualifying persons to be tea- 


chers and professors, to introduce a uniform system of educa- 


cation among the citizens. 

On weighing these and other advantages, it was necessary to 
consider whether congress possessed the power to found and 
endow a national university? 

It is argued from the total silence of the constitution, that 
such a power has not been granted to congress, inasmuch as 
the only means by which it is therein contemplated to promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts, is by securing to 
respective authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
writings and discoveries for limited times. The constitution 
therefore does not warrant the erection of such a corporation by 
any express provision. 

But it immediately occurred, that under the right to legis- 
late exclusively over the district wherein the United States have 
fixed their seat of government, congress may erect a university 
at any place within the ten miles square ceded by Maryland and 
Virginia. 

This cannot be doubted. Here, however, other considera- 
tions arise. Although there is no constitutional impediment to 
the incorporation of trustees for such a purpose at the city of 
Washington, serious doubts are entertained as to the right to ap- 


propiate the public property for its support. The endowment of 


a universitv is not ranked among the objects for which drafts 
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294 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, ke. 
ought to be made upon the treasury. The money of the’ nation 
seems to be reserved for other uses. 

The incorporation of a university, without funds, appears a 
fruitless and inefficient exercise of the legislative power. There 
is indeed some personal estate on hand, which would vest in 
such a body, on the moment of its creation. And more may rea- 
sonably be expected from legacies and other donations. But 
these sources of revenue are too scanty and precarious to be re- 
lied upon, in the present case. It is better not to legislate at 
all, than to pass a statute destitute of the means of execution. 

The matter then stands thus: The erection of a university 
upon the enlarged and magnificent plan, which would become 
the nation, is not within the powers confided by the constitution 
to congress. And the erection of a small and ordinary college, 
with a pompous and imposing title, would not become its digni- 
ty. If nevertheless, at any time, legislative aid should be asked 
to incorporate a district university, for the local benefit of the 
inhabitants of Columbia, out of funds of their own raising, there 

_can be no doubt that it would be considered with kindness, as in 
other cases. But it must be remembered, that this is a func- 
tion totally distinct from the endowment of a national universi- 
ty, out of the treasure of the United States, destined in its legi- 
timate application, to other and very different purposes. 

The message before the committee, proposes however, ‘ the 
institution of a seminary of learning by the national legislature, 
within the limits of their exclusive jurisdiction, the expense of 
which may be defrayed or reimbursed out of the vacant grounds 
which have accrued to the nation, within these limits.’ On in- 
quiring into the value of these public lots, they fall so far short 
of the sum requisite for the object, that if there was no consti- 
tutional impediment, they could not be relied upon, on account 
of the smallnessand unproductiveness of the capital they embrace. 

With these views of the subject, the committee does not 
find itself authorised to recommend the adoption of any mea- 
sures, relative to the part ofthe message referred. 

In behalf of the committee, 
Samu. L. Mrreninyi, Chairman. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE RECLUSE. No. IL. 


Mais pour moi, de la ville citoyen inhabile, 
Qui ne lui puis fournir qu'un réveur inutile, 
I) me faut du repos, des prez et des foréts, 
Laisse-moi done ici, sous leurs ombrages frais. 
Boileau, Epitre a M. De la Moignou. 


; 


In my accustomed way, when the weather is fair, after tea, 
I picked up my wooden port-folio, or what I have ventured to 
christen my knee-desk, and took my usual ramble on the Range. 
This method of pursuing my studies, and at the same time, of 
inhaling the afternoon breezes from the surrounding hills, has 
become of so confirmed a habit with me, that it will be no mat- 
ter of wonder at all, if hereafter, the monthly bulk of original 
matter in your Port Folio should be sensibly influenced by the 
use I make of mine. Whence, by a little step for a genius of 
a moderately speculative turn, it would be an easy matter for 
any of your readers, at a distance of many hundred miles, to 
ascertain, with indubitable clearness, what kind of weather has 
prevailed during every month of the three seasons favourable 
to walking, on the western side of the Beautiful River.* I drop 
without comment this hint for the improvement of the art of 


making meteorological observations at a distance—to be taken . 


up on some future occasion, when the weather is fair; and no 
other subject shall present itself as a more suitable candidate 
to fill a number of my series. 

At present, I have certainly other designs in my head, than 
to be led out into an eccentric or volatile excursion, according 
to the freak of the moment. For whilst I seated myself this 
evening, upon the oak-slab which has served me through all my 
ruminations this summer (in lieu of a more stylish settee) and 
was mending my pen, the subject of the present lucubration 
presented itself in waiting, and obtained my gracious consent 
to be dressed up and despatched to the metropolis. Wherefore, 
according to the order prescribed to myself for these occasions, 


* Qhio signifies Beautiful. 
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I embark into the consideration of the question respecting that 
kind of life which the appellation I have adopted implies. 

I cauticusly avoid recurring to out-door opinions, as a clew 
to lead me through the labyrinth of my present investigation. 
For, although it would be an easy matter to furnish myself with 
much matter pro and con, from almost any volume picked out 
of my library at random, yet my mind would derive little satis- 
faction from the contradictory sentiments of those, who were 
governed in their choice of life by the peculiar complexion of 
their own character and affairs. For example, it has been said, cn 
the one side, that the love of solitude is the offspring of cha- 








grin caused by shame or ridicule; that the passions of men, ir- 
ritated by solitude, hover round these regions of death and si- 
lence; that nobody eulogises solitude but he who despairs of 
cutting a figure at court; that the spirit of man is an active prin- 
ciple, and therefore he that withdraws himself from the world, 
before he has finished the part he had to act, deserves to be 
hissed, and cannot pass for virtuous, because he refuses to con- 
_ tinue on to the catastrophe; thatthe worst of men is he, who, per- 
sisting in shutting himself up in a closet, contracts his heart 
more and more within himself; and Diderot (I think) declares 
very roundly that the good man lives in society whilst none but 
the bad. chooses to live alone. On the other hand, we are told 
that every kind of evil proceeds from not being able to live 
alone—such as gaming, debaucheries, dissipations, ignorance, 
slander, envy, forgetfulness of ourselves and duties. Who, asks 
some writer, has ever felt the sublime of a solitary desert? How 
rapturous to listen in the stillness of solitude! How happy is 
the man who knows how to live with himself, to find pleasure in 
his own company ! I think the venerable Montaigne says, that it 
is no small matter to manage well one’s retreat from the bustle 
of life, and that to do so affords employment enough without 
mixing other business with it. If Providence confers upon us 
letsure to dispose of ourselves by living in retirement, let us 
make preparations for it, get our baggage ready, take an early 
leave of our company, and disentangle ourselves from those pur- 
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suits which, by detaining our attention, keep us at a distance 
from ourselves. La Fontaine makes one of his characters de- 
clare that the true greatness of the philosopher is to reign over 
himself, and his true pleasure to enjoy himself: this greatness 
and this pleasure are to be found in solitude, and scarcely any 
where else. I do not, continues he, pretend to say that this 
kind of life is suitable for every body; to me it is a comfort and 
a blessing; for you it might be an evil. 
If I had not promised to wave the weight of authorities, ln 
trying this question, I would rally round the concluding senti- 
ment of La Fontaine, which leaves room for a very liberal deci- 
sion. When I cast my eyes around, how am I struck with the 
diversity of human characters and pursuits, the disparity of 
their fortunes, and the difference in their expectations! Before 
we minutely pry into the minor subdivisions of society, the first 
distinct classification of the great mass of mankind appears to 
be three-fold. The sons and daughters of Pleasure may be 
thrown together in one group, resembling an English rout of the 
better dressed and more fashionable ones of the various nations 
of the world. The second class is made up of the indefatiga- 
bles, constant in their devotions at the shrine of Mammon, and 
bent under the weight of their cares. In the third parcel we 
behold a motley collection of the votaries of Ambition, who from 
various motives, and under different appearances are driving, at. 
full speed, through every avenue of human society. Now the 
simple question, under my present view of these things, is, why 
any individual of either of these three great crowds may not re- 
tire from the common bustle and hide himself like the Recluse, 
in the woods? If he have borne a part in this tumultuous far- 
rago until he is tired out, or disgusted with his own dull repeti- 
tions, is he notft liberty to sit down and rest; or turn aside 
from the Commotion and endeavour to cure the blisters which 
the dance has brought upon his feet ? This is to be diseased with 
St. Vitus’s dance, with a vengeance, if he must continue to dance 
on, rain or shine, contrary to his own inclination! 
Does it follow that I must necessarily be refractory or de- 


luded by a wrong spirit because I no longer have views of life, 
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common to others! With their associations and entanglements 
it would not be well, nay, it might be criminal for them to leave 
their posts and their duties. But circumstances alter cases, and 
if I fly to the shades of retirement with as much alacrity as they 
to their merchandize, are we not both governed by the same ar- 
bitrary laws of volition? Neither am I much alarmed by the 
gravity of those reprovers, who put their ingenuity to the tor- 
ture to invent what they call social duties, in order to saddle me 
with burthens that belong not to my shoulders. Every man, 
say these wise censors, possesses a talent which he is bound to 
employ to the best advantage, for the help of his fellow beings, 
and for the melioration of their several conditions. This I am 
willing to acknowledge, although, at the same time, it must not 
be denied that the doctrine is urged with a very bad grace by 
those whose practical employment of their respective talents ap- 
pears to be confined to the accumulation of riches and the ag- 
grandizement of themselves! Fhey ought to bear in mind, that 
upon their system of ethics which recognizes self-love and social 
to be the same, and which justifies their own laborious exertions 
for private emolument, the hermit’s inactive seclusion from the 
common walks of business, may at least be pardoned. Take a 
view of one man, who upon a fortune of his own acquiring, or 
another, who, upon the unincumbered patrimony derived from 
his wealthy predecessors, retires into the bosom of a family all 
of whom are partial to this doctrine of social enjoyments and 
friendly intercourse, but who are governed in every act of their 
lives by selfish considerations. Lolling at ease upon the soft 
couch of sensual gratifications, or lounging away their hours in 
literary frivolities, shall it be said that the holy cause of Benevo- 
lence is indebted to them for all the clamour they can raise 
against those who desert one station in life for agngther, from a 
difidence of their own qualifications only? I have susped@ed that 
if the real motives for such virulent reprehensions of a retired 
life as I have been contemplating, were accurately traced, it 
would he found that human vanity acts as a spur to all this zeal. 
Man, however fox J of “banquetting upon his own perfections,” is 
not satisied with being the solitary gazer upon the splendour 
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and embellishments of his rank in society. The sight of his own 
greatness would soon afford him but little enjoyment, and the 
appetite for riches, itself, would have no edge, if it were not 
sharpened by the frequent bursts of admiration from others. 
Hence it is that until they, themselves, can be willing to sink into 
obscurity and forgetfulness, they cannot do less than zealously 
oppose the retreat of those upon whose applause they literally 
feed, and hence they will be furnished with much to say which 
to a slight observer may sound like the language of pure phi- 
janthropy; whilst every expression is really the dictate of an 
unamiable selfishness. Under this view of the subject it would 
be easy to impeach the honesty of many of my accusers, who 
are apt to associate with that life of the Recluse, which I have 
been stickling for, the dreariness and barrenness of a cloister, 
such as many a monkish tale has impressed upon their imagina- 
tions. But I shall content myself with this ingenuous exposi- 
tion of my own motives in thus stealing away as a voluntary 
exile, or, to use the law phrase, into a civil death. Happy shall 
I be, if, whilst indulging my wearied limbs, in the repose of this 
refreshing retirement, my heart may be permitted to expand 
itself by an occasional excursion, in this friendly manner, to the 
neighbourhood of that society which I have corporeally relin- 
quished forever! And thrice happy shall I indeed consider my- 

self if, without even a hope of benefiting others, by my exer- 

tions, I may be allowed to gather up what Ican and carry with me 

to the shades. “Happy shades!” to make use of the language of 
the celebrated panegyrist of the Chartreuse de Grenoble, 

“whither he who has been chafed and heated by terrestrial at- 

tachments may go to refresh himself and renew his mind by 

tasting that secret joy which is experienced under the empire 

of Religion when submitted to without reserve. And here,” says 

he, “I speak of that religion which, far from every kind of idolatry,* 








* Je parle ici de cette religion qui, loin de toute espéce d’idolatrie, consiste & 
retrouver Dieu en soi-méme, ase confier a lui, 4 Vadorer, 4 l’aimer, dans les vives 
espérances d’un bonheur que lui seul dispense. Ce n’est qu’ainsi du moins que 
Phomme désabusé doit fuir le monde, et ‘xnocence s’abriter des mechans. 
Opinion de Mercier sur les Sefniltures Privées: 
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consists in coming back again to the Divine principle within 
oneself, in confiding in it, in adoring it, and in becoming ena- 
moured of it, filled with the hopes of a happiness which it alone 
can dispense. It is in this manner ‘only, that a man who is no 
longer deceived by the world, is at liberty to fly from it, and that 
innocence may expect to find a safe asylum from the importu- 
nate molestations of the wicked.” 


Seminary Ranee. Tre RECLUSE. 


————— 


CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Inchiquin, the Jesuit’s Letters, during a late residence in the United States of 
Ameriea; being a Fragment of a Private Correspondence accidentally discover- 
ed in Europe; containing a favourable view of the manners, literature, and 
state of society of the United States, and a refutatign of many of the aspersions 
cast upon this country, by former Residents and Tourists. By some unknown 

Foreigner. I. Riley, New-York, 1810. pp. 165. 


. Tuts is a work of no common stamp—the exuberant, and we 
believe, hasty production of no common pen. Though small, 
it possesses great merit—in many parts real excellence, both of 
argument, stvle, matter and manner. The first and highest’of 
moral excellencies it certainly can boast, for it has a broad and 


substantial basis in truth. Its literary character will also, as we 


believe, bear the test of the severest ordeal, without sinking in 
the stream or evaporating in the fire. Still, however, it is not 
perfect. It is not—we are persuaded it is not, the chef d’oeuvre 
of the hand that wrote it. The author of Inchiquin’s Letters is 
capable of being the author of a superior work—a work, the 
origin of which he need not, from an excess of modesty, an ap- 
prehension of being mortified by public neglect, or a morbid, 
shrinking sensibility of any kind, attempt to transfer to another 
or bury in fable. 

The real source to which the public are indebted for this in- 
teresting production, we regard as a matter of secondary mo- 
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ment Whatever gratification we might experience from being 
made acquainted with the author of so distinguished a perform- 
ance, we cannot suffer our want of knowledge on that head to 
effect any serious discount on the pleasure and instruction to 
be derived from his labours. On such an occasion, instead of 
inquiring “too curiously,” we hold it is wisest to follow the advice 
of the Grecian minstrel, and “ take the good the gods provide 
us.” When we quench our thirst in thé pure and translucent 
waters of the rill, the refreshment thencé received is nothing 
the less from our not having leisure to trace the stream to its 
source, and gratify our curiosity by a view of the chrystal foun- 
tain from whence it issues. Whether the original manuscript 
of the work in question was purchased in the streets of Antwerp 
‘or in a book-store in Newyork—whether it was written by an 
Trish jesuit, or an American statesman—by a hermit of New- 
jersey pining in a cave, or a gentleman of Philadelphia com- 
fortable in his closet—from whatever source it may have origi- 
nated, from whatever quarter of the world it may have come, 
are matters of noconsequence. It is sufficient that the work is 
now before us, with all its faults and all its excellencies, capable 
of analysis and inviting attention. 

With what may be called the machinery or plot of this little 
work, we have nothing to do. Though it is a pretended cor- 
respondence carried on by four individuals; and though the Iet- 
ters under the signatures of the several characters differ mate- 
rially from each other in style and manner (a circumstance which 
bespeaks a happy and commanding versatility in the talents of 
the writer) the whole is evidently the production of the same 
pen. Nor does this slight embroidery of fiction which the au- 
thor has contrived to throw around his plan, tend in any measure 
to detract from its merit. On the other hand we think it rather 
adds to its excellence, certainly to the interest with which it is 
perused, inasmuch as it brings before the public in a more 
pleasing and attractive form, and thereby renders more distinct 
and impressive, the several points proposed for discussion. 

Viewing the Letters of Inchiquin surrounded, brightened, 
and enhanced by all the circumstances and considerations 
which tend to give them character, we. hail their appearance 
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302 INCHIQUIN’S LETTERS. 
with a peculiar welcome. We will treat them with courtesy; 
but it~shall not be courtesy unmingled with justice. A work 
of the kind has been long wanted—long a desideratum in Ame- 
rican literature. We have only to regret that the production 
before us is not more extensive—that it does not conduct us 
through the entire field which was unquestionably in the view, 
and might have been so easily embraced in the scope of the 
writer. Its limited rdhge is, in our view, its greatest fault. 
Attached as we are to the United States by every tie that can 
bind an individual to the land of his nativity—the land in which 
the ashes of his forefathers are inurned, we cannot without 
emotions of scorn and indignation listen to the flippant slan- 
ders, the ill-contrived falsehoods, the wanton defamation, which 
for thirty years past have beea heaped on our country by foreign 
writers. We cannot without an abhorrence of the profligacy 
and a contempt for the shallowness of those engaged in the ne- 
farious and pitiful plot, witness the various attempts that have 
been made, and are still making, to degrade in the eye of the 
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world our fellow citizens and all that is American, from that 


proud and honourable standing to which we know them to be 
justly entitled, and which we are confident they will ultimately 


acquire and retain. | 
On this head even the philosophers and statesmen of the old 


world are sufficiently faulty. But having never visited the 
western hemisphere themselves, and being, no doubt, misled by 
the fictions of travellers, they have fallen into a venial trans- 
gression. They have not sinned voluntarily—have not outraged 
the evidence of their senses. We therefore excuse their er- 
rors, and pity their weakness, while we regret their prejudices, 
and blame their credulity. The principal wrongs our country 


has sustained in its reputation have been inflicted by a different 


and very dissimilar class of writers. We allude to that turéa 


proterva, that malapert and profligate gang of tourists, whom, 
like the recrement of the pool, or the spume of the troubled 
ocean, poverty, disappointment, the dread of justice, a stagna- 
tion of wholesome employment, a spirit of state intrigue, the 
commotions of Europe, or a temperament of mind _ habitually 
discontented, have from time to time discharged on our shores. 
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We allude to such idle visionaries as Brissot, such wordy 
gossips as Liancourt, such disgusting obloquists as Bulow, such 
unprincipled ingrates as Weld, whose tongue could drop venom 
on the hospitable hand that fed him, such contemptible fiction- 
mongers as Ashe, who slandered and lied, as if by profession, 
till even he himself grew sick of his calling—and to that suing, 
wooing, amatory, half-prose, half-verse, licentious defamer, 
Anacreon Moore. Against this latter tourist, in particular, it 
becomes us to point arrows of scorn trebly keen, and level bolts 
of indignation “red with uncommon wrath.” To the distin- 
guished and fascinating beauties of his pen, when worthily em- 
ployed, we bear no reluctant testimony. In some respects we 
think him unrivalled. With all the stores of classical literature 
at his command—stores calculated to purify the heart, chasten 
the morals, refine the taste, and elevate the mind—with an 
imagination bounded in its range only by what bounds our know- 








ledge of creation—with the whole paradise of fancy open to his- 


curious eye and discriminating choice—with all that belongs to 
‘the elegant scholar combined with all the witchery of the poet, 
he could be at no loss for subjects to adorn by his powers of 
song—at no loss for materials to weave for his brow an unfa- 
ding chaplet. At prok fudor ! quantum mutatus ab illo ! how 
disgracefully changed! how ingloriously fallen! He, whom na- 
ture had formed to be a swan in song and the bird of Jove in the 
strength of his pinions, has stooped from his sphere to calum- 
niate in ebscene ribaldry and pitiful doggerel a pecple entitled 
to the costliest tribute his gratitude could pay—A people who 
had received him to their bosom with parental affection, and 
whose hospitality and attention had strewed flowers on his path. 
What terms of scorn and indignation can recompence the mean- 
ness and profligacy of such a character, when he wantonly assails 
such a people in a strain of invective imbued with all the aco- 
nite of his nature, and composed of a tissue of cold blooded false- 
hoods! Nor, to finish our catalogue, must we omit to mention 
the infidel Volney, who, though superior in intellect, yet a match 
for his colleagues in moral depravity, cohors fratrum nobilis, 
Arcades omnes, could descend to pollute with statements which 
he Knew to be untrue, the page which might have been other- 
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wise the repository of his glory—It is to these writers we al- 
lude—it is these et omnia ejusmodi fecora we would delibe- 
rately immolate on the altar of detestation, when we complain 
that our country has been flagitiously defamed. And it is for 
his spirited and masculine stand against ‘the deluge of obloquy 
which has flowed from their pens, that Inchiquin is entitled to 
the gratitude of Americans. 

These writers have all visited the new world, have tra- 
velled through a part of it, and, if not blinded by prejudice, have 
beheld it as it is. They have had an opportunity to survey the 
grandeur of its outline, and the magnificence of its stupendous 
and imposing features—Its natural productions in all their im- 
mensity, variety and beauty could not have failed to attract their 
notice—They have had time,'at least before writing they should 
have taken time, to study the character of its inhabitants, in rela- 
tion to morals, manners, industry, literature, and civil polity. — 
They ought to have become perfectly acquainted with the pow- 
ers and state of cultivation of their minds, the virtues and cha- 
rities of their hearts, and with all their qualities and endow- 
ments whether personal, social, or intellectual, calculated to 
contribute to the worth and dignity of the individual, the com- 
fort and polish of society, and to the strength, security, and well- 
being of the state. Of all these circumstances, besides a variety 
of others of minor consideration, it was the indispensable duty 
of the tourists in question to have acquired an intimate and 
commanding knowledge, by accurate observation and a series 
of deliberate attention and study, before they had presumed to 
offer instruction to the world on the subject of America. Having 
accomplished this, it was their last, their first, their most sacred 
duty, to discard from their minds prepossession and prejudice 
and every consideration that might enlarge or diminish or dis- 
tort the features of their narrative. | 

But is it probable that this motley corps of writers (some of 
whom were evidently hired and had covenanted to conceal and 
violate the truth, while others were almost famishing for bread) 
—Is it probable, we say, that thus circumstanced, these writers 
submitted to so laborious a system of discipline to prepare 


themselves for the performance of the tasks they had in view? 
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Did they in a spirit of candour and fidelity make an actual col- 














lection of materials for their work? And having made such col- 
lection, were they, while writing, careful to discriminate between . 


the result of observation and the illusions of fancy—the dis- 
colourings of prejudice and the dictates of truth? Were they 
solicitous to represent nature and society truly, as they appeared 
to the eye of unclouded discernment? Or did they not rather 
draw the distorted picture from images engendered in their own 
jaundiced vision and alienated minds? Did they not rather give 
a dark and disgusting portrait of their own wishes, their own 
prejudices, their own evil passions and ungenerous feelings, 
than of nature and society in the western world? After the 
most attentive perusal of their writings, and a careful compari- 
son of them with every thing around us, we deliberately and 
firmly believe that they did—We believe that these works ex- 
hibit a picture of their authors; we are sure it is not a picture 
of America. 

Let us take a momentary survey of the physical circum- 
stances of the western hemisphere, and judging from the well 
known laws and immutable principles of nature, say, if the con- 
tinent of America could have been intended by its Creator to be 
in any respect inferior to the other quarters of the globe? If 
we are not deceived, such a survey will convince us, that, as 
far as appearances are to be trusted, as far as they are to be re- 
ceived as the language of nature, it is stamped with the charac- 
ters of a decided superiority—characters which announce it to 
be intended as the place, where the greatness and excellence of 
man are destined to reach their highest perfection on earth. 

In contemplating the mighty fabric of the American conti- 
nent, we perceive that it greatly surpasses the continents of the 
old world in the boldness and illimitable extent of its outline, 
Running ‘from north to south, it feels the influence of four zones, 
and seems to have meditated the formation of a solid highway 
from pole to pole. With this intent it shoots its highlands into 


the vast austral Pacific, far beyond the southernmost extremes of* 


Asia or Africa, while its northern boundary lies concealed in 
the impassible regions of frost. Nor are its internal features 


less stupendous and magnificent than its external dimensions. 
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Its mountains are more gigantic, its rivers more majestic and 
extensive, and its lakes by far more numerous and spacious, 
than any thing the eastern hemisphere can boast. Correspond- 
ing to these in magnitude and grandeur are its natural produc- 
tions. The richness, depth, and majesty of an American forest 
are unparalleled in any other quarter of the globe. The same 
thing is true with regard to our vegetable kingdom in general. 
For variety, beauty, and excellence it is without a rival. So ex- 
uberant are our mines of the precious metals, that compared to 
them the mines of other countries shrink into poverty and 
dwindle to a name. Our climate, though in some places 
variable and subject to extremes, is in other parts equable, 
mild, and delightful. And on the score of health, though we 
will not assert that we surpass the countries of the old world, 
yet, were the present a proper occasion for engaging in the en- 
terprize, we would not shrink from the task of proving by un- 
questionable documents that we are not inferior to them. This 
feeble picture, however militant it may be with the pride and 
_ partialities of Europe, is notwithstanding true to nature. 

Is the new world, then, in all respects equal—in most points, 
superior to the old, in beauty, grandeur, and excellence, and 
does it sustain such a blot in its chief glory, the character of its 
inhabitants? Has zt come from the hand of nature, the chef 
d’ewuvre of her power and skill, to be peopled only by a race of 
men but half made up—a race belittled and degraded, profli- 
gate and rude? Has it been made, in many parts, but little less 
than a terrestrial paradise, that it might be occupied and half 
cultivated only by a description of human beings but little su- 
perior in their standing to brutes? Is its natural scenery 
striking, romantic, picturesque and bold? And cannot this, as 
in other countries, elevate the human mind to a corresponding 
level, and imprint on it somewhat of a corresponding character? 
Is the sun in his passage over the Atlantic shorn of his beams? 
Can he not infuse into the souls of Americans as liberal a por- 
tion of his ethereal fire as he imparts to the inhabitants of the 
old world? Is not the serene heaven, the pure elastic air of the 
new world as likely to cherish the infant spark and ultimately 
evolve the flame of genius, as the hazy sky and foggy atmo- 
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sphere of Britain, and certain parts of the continent of Europe? 
Are not many tracts of country in America mountainous, rug- 
ged and healthful—alpine in appearance, alpine in character? 
And are not these capable, as elsewhere, of producing and 
nourishing an alpine race ?—A race of men active, hardy, vigo- 
rous, and intrepid ?——Free and ethereal minded themselves, form- 
ed to become the soldiers and guardians of freedom to others? 
Have we within, and contiguous to, the new world, rivers, lakes, 
seas, and oceans of unparalleled extent? And must not these 
as in other places, engender, have they not already engender- 
ed, all the unshrinking hardihood and dauntless enterprize of 
maritime adventure? Have we not, through the medium of 
commerce, an extensive and unrestrained intercourse with the 
most civilized, polished, and cultivated nations of the world? 
And must we not hence become assimilated to them in manners? 
Must we not become master of their learning, their knowledge, 
their refinements and all their improvements that are worthy of 
adoption’—-Will not vigour of mind and vigour of body “mens 
sana in corfiore sano’’—will not also cultivation of intellect, 
manners and taste, spring from the same sources in the west 
as in the east? Are the laws of nature so far suspended or per- 
verted in relation to the new world, that the same causes which 
are effective elsewhere prove inoperative here—or, if they act 
at all, produce only effects inferior or opposite? Either these 
glaring inconsistencies, these palpable contrarieties in the opera- 
tions of nature—these manifest deviations from her uniforn prin- 
ciples of action, must oceur in the continent of America, or 
else the man of the west is physically and morally on a level 
with the inhabitant of the east—the natives of the new world 
with the natives of the old. For we repeat, that as far as the 
whole range of physical causes can be operative in the produc- 
tion of human excellence whether corporeal or mental, our own 
country may proudly challenge a comparison with any other 
inhabited section of the globe. To this not even ancient Greece, 
the once famed nursery of all that is elegant in form, marvel- 
lous in strength, daring in spirit, and exalted in intellect, pre- 
sents an exception. So much, then, for physical and first. prin- 


ciples, according to the fairest interpretation of which Ameri-. 
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cans, instead of being constitutionally a race of degraded mor- 
tals, are second to no people that have ever existed in their 


chance for attaining the summit of human perfection. It will, 


we trust, appear hereafter, that the tendency of most other 
causes, whether national or local, moral or political, to which we 
are subject, is to rear us to the same elevated standing. But to 
return to the Letters of Inchiquin. 

These Letters are eight in number. The first four, though 
inno ordinary degree entertaining, and necessary to complete 
the fabric of the work, are notwithstanding greatly inferior to 
those that follow. Indeed like a well written and orthodox 
tragedy, the interest and real importance of the piece rise by 
degrees till we are conducted to the close. The judicious reader, 
therefore, who is pleased with the first part of the performance, 
will be delighted with the last. 

The genera/ purport of the four first letters is, to exhibit a 
view striking and practical of national attachments and national 
prejudices—to make manifest the tendency of the amor patrie 


‘to bind men to the land of their fathers and kindred, even in 


the midst of privations, dangers, and distresses, and to demon- 
strate in them the existence of a disposition to under-rate and 
disparage other countries, though superior to their own in every 
possible point of comparison. But the ferticular intention of 
these four letters, and that with which we are, at present, more 
immediately concerned, is to present to the reader a living pic- 
ture of some of the gross errors under which Europeans labour, 
and the unwarrantable prejudices which they consequently 
eherish, in relation to America. 

With this twofold object in view, and keeping his eye fixed 
on these never-failing springs of national sentiment and affec- 
tion, Inchiquin represents his correspondents from France as not 
only attached to their native soil, but -glorying in their birth- 
right, and giving a decided and proud preference over every 
other to the state of things in that devoted country. Even the 
Conscription itself, the most galling and oppressive establish- 
ment that the spirit of mischief in hostility to man, ever devised 
and put in operation, is spoken of in terms of approbation and 
applause. Inthe hands of Napoleon, who is extravagantly, yet 
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a SS 
not uncharacteristically likened to the cloud-compelling Jove, it 
is pronounced to be an engine of state, wise, salutary and power- 
ful; to the individual not burthensome, and contribpting essenti- 
ally to the security and glory and happiness .of the empire. 
But though thus dazzled with the splendour, and intoxicated 
with the fancied felicity of France, Charlemont and Pharamond 
(for such are the names of Inchiquin’s Gallic correspondents) are 
not so entirely absorbed in transatlantic visions of bliss as to 
render them insensible to the supposed unhappy and- degraded 
condition of America. Accordingly, with’ a want of courtesy 
scarcely characteristic of a well bred Frenchman, one of these 
Savane (for such he evidently deems himself) speaks rather 
sneeringly of the “ education, manners, faces, figures, costume, 
and curiously heterogeneous” criscross origin of the “females”’ 
(not ladies) of the United States. He presumes that the breed 
of all of them is “infinitely mixed,” participating of the En- 
glish, the Indian, the Mulatto, the Creole, the African, and 
other crosses, and that therefore they must be most lamentably 
‘“ streaked”? and marked by no “ predominant complexion.” He 
is persuaded that “ few of them can be fair, and none ruddy— 
that a torrid Sun has gilded them with his cadaverous hues, 
driving the roses from their cheeks, with the verdure from 
their fields.” He has further understood that “they marry 
early, breed fast, fade soon, and dze young.”” Having thus, not 
indeed, inthe genuine spirit of an ancient French cavalier, or a 
modern French gallant, hurried them rather rapidly and un- 
courteously under the sod, here ends his creed respecting the 
American fair. 

After stating his supposition that nothing which deserves the 
name of “society,” exists at present in the United States, or 
indeed in any part of the new world, he closes his letter with a 
philippic on the men, which for ignorance, illiberality, and ill 
nature, is a counterpart to that he had previously bestowed on 
the women of America. 

The other wisz man of France, not concealing, nor even at- 
tempting to conceal, the emotions of pity, scorn, and regret, 
which divide between them the empire of his bosom, declares 
that “at the close of our revolution, we were a prudent and a 
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warlike—a characterized people. But that now we are become 
ignoble and rapacious—that commerce is our national bond of 
union, and knavery our predominant national characteristic. 
That consisting as we do, of a population composed of heteroge- 
neous and militant materials, itis absurd to count on our continu- 
ance as a nation. He quotes an opinion of Aristotle unfavour- 
able to the permanent existence of a mixed people in a national 
compact, and declares that this, “ when applied to the Ameri- 
can States, is prophecy in the full train of verification.” 

This enlightened philosopher and tender hearted philanthro- 
pist, deeply deploring the condition of a people fated to groan 
under the scorpion lash of that brace of evils, pestilential fever 
and political faction, takes his leave under a full concurrence in’ 
belief with that amiable vision-monger, the Abbé Raynal, that 
the population of America can never exceed ten millions of 
souls. 3 
Inchiquin’s third correspondent is his brother Clanrickard, 
who writes from London, though, like our author himself, he is 
one of the unfortunate sons, and might almost be regarded as an 
exile, of Erin. This writer, in common with those who had pre- 
ceded him in the correspondence, is a mere composition of 
errors and prejudices, national attachments and national antipa- 
thies. What appears most remarkable in his history is, that 
though an Jrishman, beggared in his fortune and ruined in his 
prospects, by an unlooked for and disastrous event, bearing 
evidently some relation to politics, he is still enthusiastically 
attached to the British government. Though we have ground 
to believe this to be by no means a common, perhaps scarcely a 
natural, trait in the character of a hot blooded Hibernian, under 
such circumstances, yet weare far from pronouncing its occur- 
rence impracticable. But we ought probably to be the less sur- 
prized atit here, considering that it takes placeinso neara kinsman 
of Inchiquin. That gentleman, with a host of good qualities, 
has evidently in his composition certain whims and eccentricities 
not a little remarkable—whims and eccentricities, the want of 
which would be no detraction from his worth. Perhaps he is 
descended from a family distinguished by some obliquity of dis- 
position. And if so, this may show itself in his brother 
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oe or 
Clanrickard, by making him retain his attachment to a govern- 
ment that has oppressed and ruined him. 

But whether it proceeds from habit, whim, a disposition 
formed to play at cross purposes, an orthodox christian temper 
which delights in returning good fer evil, or some other latent 
spring of sentiment and action which it would puzzle even ca- 
suistry itself to develop—from whatever source it may arise, 
this honest Hibernian, steeped as he is in poverty and wretched- 
ness even to the eyes, is a most passionate lover of every thing 
British, and an implacable enemy of all that is Gallic. Nothing 
can be a counterpoise to his attachment on the one hand, ex- 
cept it is his ponderous detestation on the other. But notwith- 
standing the cumbersome dimensions of these two master pas- 
sions of his soul, he stillfinds in his bosom sufficient room to culti- 
vate no inconsiderable share of commiseration and contempt for 
the hopeless condition of degenerate America. Hence he la- 
ments most piteously over the hard and deplorable lot of his 
brother Inchiquin, whom he considers as wandering forlorn 
“in the wilds”? of the new world, where access to the solace of 
friendship is denied him, and where, on account of the igno- 
rance and savage disposition of the inhabitants, he is necessarily 
deprived of “ those social recreations’? which among the e¢n- 
lightened and refined Europeans, had contributed to sweeten 
the chalice of his happiness; at least to dilute the bitterness of 
misfortune’scup. Poor and wretched, and hopeless as he is, he 
notwithstanding blesses his stars that he is at liberty to emerge 
once aweek fromthe gloomand foulair of his miserable habitation, 
to gaze on the magnificent dwellings and spacious parks, the 
cheerful countenances and splendid pageantry of London opu- 
lence. Elate at the recollection of this high-prized privilege, 
he addresses his brother in the following tone of triumphant 
superiority. ‘ How different,” says he, “is the scene that must 
strike your observation among the demi-savages of America, 
where a weak and ignorant government is idly engaged in 
framing laws for an uncivilized and heterogeneous population!. 








The American federation,” continues he,“ I suppose cannot main- 
tain itself much longer. According tothe best judgment I can 
form of the prospects of that distracted country, the crisis is 
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not very distant, when it will implore once more the protection 
of a parent state, which it has ever studied to outrage.” Not- 
withstanding all this, he at length declares, that if Inchiquin 
will not return “and /ive with him im England” he must come 
“and die with him in America.” Such a resolution in Clan- 
rickard may be brotherly; but, with all deference to his better 
“ judgment” considering the sentiments he had before avowed, 
we cannot think it either consistent or wise. 

The next letter which claims our attention, exhibits a cha- 
racter peculiar to itself, and is totally dissimilar to the rest of the 
work. By common readers it will be sought after with more 
avidity, and perused with a higher zest than any other part of 
the performance. And truly, in its kind, it possesses great 
merit. But this merit it derives from its style and manner, 
rather than from the importance of the matter it contains. It 
is neither: written to Inchiquin nor by him. It is the produc- 
tion of a young modern Greek, born at Athens, educated in 
Smyrna, and who, in pursuit of wealth, through commercial ad- 
venture, had found his way to the city of Washington. This 


lively and volatile, but amiable Athenian, though ignorant, as 


Inchiquin declares, both of “ mankind and every thing else, 
except half a dozen different languages that were equally fami- 
liar to him,” had, like too many of our own countrymen, and 
like the ancient Greeks in their days of democracy, an uncontro- 
lable propensity to speculate in politics. He accordingly com- 
mences his letter, which is dated atthe “ Federal City,” with a 
comparative view of the Turkish and American forms of go- 
vernment. Here, as was naturally to be expected, he is led by 
his early associations and national prejudices, to give to the for- 
mer a decided preference. Indeed, in his estimation, so palpably 
and proudly pre-eminent is Turkey over America, in every 
thing relating to comfort and happiness, that he very feelingly 
declares, he “sighs once more for the cheerful crowds and 
fragrant environs, the beautiful bay and beloved scenes of 
Smyrna.” 

But the principal, and by far the most amusing part of his 
letter, consists of a ludicrous yet not incorrect representation 
of the city of Washington, and a narrative of a day's ramble 
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through the “sylvan suburbs” of that metropolis, together with 
a very diverting catalogue of the adventures in which he was 
engaged, and the many mishaps that befel him during his 
memorable excursion. 

The style of narration throughout this, whole letter, is truly 
excellent. It is simple, clear, animated, interesting and pictu- 
resque. It renders visible, as if sketched on canvass, every 
scene and transaction the writer describes. And the occasional 
strokes of wit and dashes of sarcasm with which it is inter- 
spersed, strengthen its character and heighten its effect. 

A few extracts from it, besides doing more justice to the au- 
thor than any description can possibly effect, will, we are confi- 
dent, be acceptable to the reader. 

“ Of afine morning, says the writer of the Epistle, three days 
ago, I sallied out for a ramble before breakfast, thinking, per- 
haps, to see something worthy of observation; and as adventures 
were my object, I left the highway, or avenue, as it is called, and 
struck into the moor, that composes a great part of the city. 
I had not walked a mile, whenI heard a gun go off, and saw the 
smoke rising at a little distance. Not caring to encounter fire- 
arms in so wild a place, I was turning back, when I saw a dog 
hunting about among the bushes, and close after him a young 


man, who came running towards me, not to plunder, as I for an> 


instant apprehended, but merely to inquire ifI had seen a covey 
of quails flying that way. He had a powder-horn and shot-bag 
over his shoulders, a liquor-flask hanging on one side, and a 
pouch full of dead quails on the other, was altogether rather 
coarsely caparisoned, and seemed to be intenton his game. 
Just after he accosted me, an officer, in a rich habit and laced 
hat, but unarmed, came riding very fast over the heath, leading 
a horse ready saddled and bridled, and drawing up close to 
where we stood, pulled off his hat, and said tothe hunter, “ Sir, 
there are despatches just arrived.’ “When?” cried the hunter. 
“ Within this half hour—by express—two sets,* Sir.” “Give 


* This accidental exposition, from a disinterested quarter, of a point that has 
been so unfortunately contested between the United States and Great Britain, 
must place the fact beyond all future controversy. 
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me the horse, and take my gun,” added the hunter hastily; and 
disencumbering himself from hfs shooting accoutrements, he 
vaulted into the saddle of the led horse, and galloped out of 
sight in a minute. All amazed at this mysterious meeting, 
“Pray, Sir,” said I respectfully to the officer, as he was gather- 
ing up the things the hunter had thrown off, “ Who is that?” 
“ That is the envoy,” answered the officer, with an air of dig- 
nity. ‘ But who is the envoy?” replied I, “ What is an envoy? 
That’s not the president, is it?”’ “ The president,” retorted the 
officer, witha sneer, “I believe not--that’s an other guess sort 
of a pérson—that’s the envoy extraordinary.” ‘ But why is he 
extraordinary?” said I. “ Why because,” said he. ‘ Because 
why?” said I. “Why because he is the British ambassador, 
my master, and the king his master’s servant, and I am his ser- 
vant, and neither he norI cares a d—n for the president, for the 
matter of that,”’ said the officer, and mounting his beast, he 
trotted away whistling after the other. | 

“ And is it possible, thought I, that that young hunter is the 





British ambassador, the representative of the great merchant 


monarch, whose fleet forced the Dardanelles, and threatened to 
batter down Constantinople. 

“ With this sort of mental ejaculations I amused myself, 
strolling along in a different direction from that I had followed 
at first, and not paying much attention to which way I went, till I 
came to a thicket, where I was roused from my reverie by the 
report of another gun, and looking about, I saw a rabbit, pursued 
by a couple of dogs in full cry. As I was always fond of the 
chase, you know, and used often to amuse myself in this way on 
the hills near Ismir, I joined instinctively in the pursuit, shouted 
to encourage the dogs, and made the best exertions I could to 
keepup withthem. The rabbit doubled,and made back for the 
cover. Just as she was escaping into the thicket, another shot 
whizzed by my head, and down dropped puss dead at my feet. 
Casting around for the person from whom it came, I presently 
descried a gentleman under a large tree, leaning on his fowling- 
piece, and calling to the dogs to comein. As I] approached him, 


he accosted me in French, telling me that | ran verv well; to 
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which I answered, also in French, that he shot very well. Being 
thus mutually introduced by a slight compliment, we entered 
into conversation about the dogs, the rabbits, the ground, the 
weather, and a variety of such indifferent subjects, which lasted, 
I suppose, for half an hour, when a carriage drove up on a road 
a few paces distant, into which the Frenchman got with his 
dogs and dead rabbit, and drove away.” 

After this unexpected rencontre with the two embassadors, 
our young Greek, still within the purlieus of the city of Wash- 
ington, stumbles by accident on a negro-quarter, of which he 
gives a description in high character. His next adventure is 
with a party of duellists—Then with a heterogeneous and very 
riotous concourse of people, assembled to participate in the 
sports of the turf. This he dencminates, in eastern phraseology, 
the hippodrome, and describes the scene in the style of a master. 
His picture of the two coursers, however, is greatly distorted and 
caricatured by foreign prejudice. 

Here his evil genius enticed him into a hackney coach, for the 
purpose of returning with more celerity and less fatigue, to his 
lodgings. But this ill fated vehicle proved to him the vestibule 
' toa series of disasters, that might have broken down even the 
elastic spirit of the Knight of La Mancha. As they were jog- 
ging homewards, among hundreds of other carriages, horsemen, 
foot-passengers, chaises, stages and carts, which crossed, dusted 
and delayed them in a most vexatious manner, they were, all of 
a sudden, assailed by a tremendous hurricane, surpassing in hor- 
rors an Arabian sand storm, which blew carriage, horses, driver, 
and passengers, off the road into a deep, foul and pestiferous 
ditch. In this catastrophe, our hapless Athenian was well nigh 
finishing his earthly peregrination. To use his own language, he 
was left on the spot, “stupified, skinned, with one eye closed up, 
bruised, mangled, dislocated, and more dead than alive.” Now 
says he, “It began to be dark. At any time I should have been 
perplexed to find my way in this desert; but bewildered as my 
senses were, I got up and moved on, as well as my lameness, 
blindness and stupefaction would permit, not knowing whither. 
Night gained on me apace, with all those apprehensions which 
the stoutest heart might own in an American desert. 1 fancied 
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I heard the growling of bears, the howling of wolves, and the 
hissing of rattle-snakes. The melancholy muck-a-wiss, a bird 
that delights in the dusk, flickered about my head, a flight of bats 
fitted round my path, and a legion of moschettoes, a sort of taran- 
tula, whose bite no music will cure, fastened on my face, hands 
and legs, raw as they were, and unprotected from their venom. 
After wandering an age of anxious minutes, groaning with my 
hurts, praying for some relief, and starting at the strange ob- 
jects that perpetually danced in every possible shape of terror 
before my remaining eye, of a sudden I was roused from a mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of all other fears, by a shout bursting 
forth just beside me, as if a whole tribe of Mohawks were put- 
ting up their whoop of destruction. Rivetted to the spot, I ne- 
ver should have ventured to leave it, had I not gradually disco- 
vered that the cause of my immediate alarm was an innocent 
jaek-ass, browsing close by, whose braying I had mistaken for 
an Indian war whoop. Reviving to something better than my 


former level of despondency, I determined to make this beast 
As I found he had a bridle on, 





the instrument of my rescue. 
though no saddle or panniers, I clambered on to his bare back, 


and jerking him into a jog, committed my fate to his superior 
knowledge of the city, suffering him to carry me which way he 
chose, and transported at even this change in my forlorn cir- 
eumstances. The branches flapped me in the face; the briars 
and brushwood scratched my lacerated legs; but nevertheless I 
plodded on with my ass, trusting to his instinct for being 
brought to some human habitation.” 

But threatening as had been his dangers, and hair-breadth his 
escapes, the climax of his woes and terrors was not yet com- 
plete. He had proceeded but a short distance on his donkey, 
whose mouth was hard, and his spirit most characteristically 
ungovernable, when, by the perverseness of the beast, he was 
carried almost into the bosom of a demon-like assemblage of 
savage cannibals, by whom he confidently expected to be spitted 
alive, roasted, and devoured. He was afterwards overtaken by 
a most merciless thunder-storm, in which the blue cross light- 
nings overwhelmed him with dismay, and the descending wa- 
ters drenched him to the skin. To complete the chapter of 
mishaps and mortifying adventures incident to his ramble, after 
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passing an uncomfortable night in a log farm-house, he was 
conveyed next morning to his lodgings, in a cart loaded with 
potatoes, and, by the uncourteous driver, “shot down at the 
inn-door with the rest of his burthen.” Lastly came on, as a 
consequence of his preceding disasters, fever and blood-letting, 
physic and aches, acold room and a hard bed, with all the other 
evils, majora et minora, attendant on sicknessamong an ignorant, 
rude, iron-hearted and impoverished people. Such and so nu- 
_ merous are the adventures of a day, in the city of Washington; 
and such the spirited but sarcastic picture of that “ American 
Palmyra” with which the young Greek merchant endeavours 
to amuse his correspondent in Smyrna. 

So much fer the letters of Inchiquin, intended to give a view 
of European prejudices, errors, and follies in relation to America. 
Of those, and they are a production of a much higher order, 
in which, with a valour little less than chivalrous, that writer 
steps forth, the gallant and masculine defender of our country, 
due notice shall be taken on a subsequent occasion. 








C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MISS SYDNEY OWENSON, 


THE POETESS AND NOVEL WRITER. 


Tuts lady has observed in the preface to one of her novels, 
that “she has written almost as many volumes, as she has years.” 
If this declaration be taken literally, it follows, that not above 
the one half of those has yet reached our country. Since it 
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it will be found in the life of the poet Dermody, that in the 
year 1786, being an inmate of Mr. Owenson’s family, he ad- 
dressed an admonatory poem to Miss Sydney Owenson, and her 
twin sister, beginning 


“ Dear girls, in youth and beauty’s pride.” 


Now, it is not to be presumed, that those cautionary verses to ladies 
in “youth and beauty’s pride,” could have been applicable before 
they had reached the age of eleven or twelve, the probability 
rather is in favour of their being in the bloom of fifteen or six- 
teen, yet admitting that the age of these ladies had not exceed- 
ed that of eleven years, this would, at the present time, bring 
Miss Owenson to the mature period of thirty-five. For which 
fact see the very interesting life of the poet Dermody, by Ray- 
mond. The same work also describes Mr. Owenson, the father 
of our authoress, as being a very respectable actor of the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. 

The moral character of Miss Owenson is irreproachable, 
and it is said that her talents, have been the means of intro- 
ducing her to the first society, among the nobility and gentry of 
her native country. . 

Critically considered, her poems are perhaps the least ex- 
cellent of all the productions of Miss Owenson’s mind, pos- 
sessing but little originality, and being a palpable imitation of 
the manner and costume of Moore, without his inspired genius. 
In these poems, she professes to be the victim of an ardent and 
reciprocal passion, which passion, as she is still unmarried, 
seems not to have terminated in ¢he usual way. 

Her “Ida of Athens’ appears to have been built upon the 
model of Madame de Stael’s “Corinna,” is superior in its moral, 
but greatly inferior in its mere literary effect as a whole,to the 
original French work. 

OF all the novels of Miss Owenson, that of the greatest in- 
genuity, and which gives the most indubitable proofs of fine 
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talents is her “ Wild Irish Girl,” a national sketch, written in 
the true spirit of patriotism, and which it is impossible to read 
without interest. 

Any anecdotes relating to Miss Owenson, her private histo- 
ry, or her public performances, would be generally acceptable 
to the American public. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. EpirTor, 

Your publication of a proposal, I sometime since made to 
you for presenting, as an exercise for the ingenuity of your 
correspondents, one or two questions of a mathematical or 
philosophical nature in each number of the Port Folio, inducing 
me to believe that I have your concurrence in my desire, I take 
the liberty of sending you the following problems. 

First. What angle of inclination must I give to the roof of a 
house, the distance between the walls of which is known, so 
that the time of descent of a ball rolled from the top thereof to 
the eaves may be a minimum? 

Second. Required the area of that triangle inscribed in a 
circle, whose base = 10, its area being equal to that of secter of 
its circumscribing circle contained by that moiety of the hy- 
potenuse intersecting the perpendicular and a straight line 
drawn from the centre of the circle to the right angle? 

Puito MATHEMATICUS. 
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SCIENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In Mr. Volney’s View, the first important observation re- 
specting the climate of the western country, is, that itis warmer 
in the proportion of three degrees; of latitude, than that of the 
maritime districts. This opinion with the principal phenomena 
that support it he borrowed from Mr. Jefferson. From either of 
these authorities, and more especially the latter, one should dis- 
sent with caution; and the following remarks, which are not 
made without some hesitation, would probably at this time be 
withheld altogether, had not these writers published their in- 
quiries before a sufficient number of observations had been 
made, to support unequivocally, any opinion. In the course of 
the last five years this desideratum has been in some degree 
supplied by a regular meteorological register having been kept 
at this place. From this register it appears evident, that 
whether the distribution of heat throughout the months and sea- 
sons be similar to, or different from that of the Atlantic states, 
the annual mean temperature or aggregate heat of this climate 
is but little, if any higher, than that of cis-montane places in the 
same parallel. 

The mean heat of 1806 was 54° 1, 1807 54° 4, 1808 56° 4, 
1809 54° 4, 1810 52° 7, the average of which 54° 4 must be con- 
sidered a near approximation to our standard temperature; as it 
corresponds accurately with the heat of our permanent springs 
and deepest wells. The writer of this article is not in posses- 
sion of any observations, made in the maritime states, that are 
perfectly comparable with these results; but those furnished by 
Mr. Legaux, and inserted in the Gardner’s Calendar, of Mr. 
M‘Mahon, may answer for the present purpose. The station of 
this judicious observer was at Spring-mill on the Schuylkill, in 
lat. 40° 4’, 57’ N. of this town. From sixteen years’ observations, 
he found the mean heat of that place to be 53° 5. Nowin the At- 
lantic states, a degree of latitude produces a change of about 1° 7 
in the standard temperature; so that the difference in the mean 
heat of Spring-mill and Cincinnati, is no more than should result 
trom the difference of latitude. 
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A reference to the extremes of temperature will be equally 
unfavourable to Mr. Volney’s position. Mr. Legaux states 1° 8 
below 0, as about the mean of extreme cold at Sprting-mill. The 
mean of extreme cold at this place from five successive years’ ob- 
servations, is 6°4 below 0. The greatest degrees of cold ob- 
served at this place within six years, were 6°, 7°, 8° and 11° be- 
low 0. Buton the 8th of January, 1797, governor Sargent 
witnessed the thermometer sunk to 18° below 0; and during the 
same winter Dr. Doniphan of Mason-county, Kentucky, in lati- 
tude about 38° 40’ observed the mercury at 1°, 12° and 14° 5 be- 
low 0, on three successive mornings. The greatest degree of 
cold observed at Spring-mill from 1787 to 1806 was 17° 5 below 
0, and the greatest that has yet been recorded as occurring in 
Pennsylvania was according to Dr. Rush, 22° below 0. 

The average of the greatest heats at Spring-mill for several 
years, is stated at 99°5—in July 1793, the mercury rose to 
104°5. Theaverage of the greatest heats at this place, for five 
years, is 94°5. The greatest heat observed here, during that 
period, was 98°. During the Summer and Autumn of 1805 at 
Spring-mull, the thermometer was at or above 90°, 61 times. Du- 
ring the Summer and Autumn of 1808, the warmest experien- 
ced here since regular observations were made, the thermometer 
was at or above 90°, only 32 times. 

Concerning Mr. Volney’s assertion that the thermometer in 
this country seldom sinks below 20° or 18°, and that for 60 or 
70 days ensuing the summer solstice, it fluctuates between 90° 
and 95°, after what has been stated, nothing need be said. His 
information was palpably incorrect.* 

Let us now advert to Mr. Volney’s facts. One of them ts 
the residence of the paroquet in this country. It is true, that 
this bird is found throughout the whole year in our valleys as 
high as 39° 30’ latitude. But it is certainly not mildness of cli- 
mate, that either attracted, or retains it here. The mean tem- 
perature of January 1809, was 25°—could this be grateful to a 


* In a single month at this place, the thermometer has been at or below 20 
degrees 17 times. 
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si 
bird, that is said to be repulsed by the genial climate of the mari- 
time portions of southern Virginia, in 362° latitude? That emi- 
nent zoologist, Dr. Barton, suspects that the southern course of 
our rivers favoured the migration of this bird to so high a lati- 





tude;an ingenious correspondent suggests, that the seeds of the 


sycamore, (filatanus occidentalis) on which the paroquet de- 
lights to feed, have allured it into this country. The suppositions 
may be combined. The sycamore of the Mississippi may have 
attracted hither the paroquet, in consequence of that river run- 
ning from N.to S. while in the Atlantic states, as the rivers of 
N. Carolina and Virginia run nearly from W. to E. there are 
between them tracts which afford but hitle of the sycamore, and 
over which the paroquet, according to this hypothesis, has no 
inducement to pass. Possibly, however, the existence of this 
bird in these regions has been coeval with its existence in Flori- 
da and South America. 

Mr. Volney asserts that many vegetables are found in this 
country, thatdo not grow as far north by 3° in the Atlantic states. 
A part of this error has been corrected by his commentator Dr. 
Mease, in the compilation entitled a Geological View of the 
United States. The cultivation of cotton is not thought worthy 
of attention, north of the valley of Green River in Kentucky, 
about latitude 37° 30’. The sassafras, botanical writers inform 
us, is found on the borders of Lake Champlain. The pawpaw, 
I believe, is found in the western parts of Atlantic Virginia. 
The pican or Illinois nut is peculiar to the western country, and 
therefore cannot be a subject of comparison. The reed and 
catalpa grow in the fertile parts of this country as high as 38° 30! 
and furnish to Mr. Volney’s assertion a better support than 
his other facts. Whether, however, they really indicate a mil- 
derclimate (athing which notwithstanding these invalidatory state- 
ments may be strongly suspected) or whether the amazing ter- 
tility of our soil enables them to dispense with a portion of heat, 
is yet to be determined. 

Mr. Volney states, that in the times of harvest at Monticello 
and Kaskaskia, places in the same latitude, and at nearly the 
same level above the sea, there is an exact coincidence. From 


this, certainly no inference in favour of a diversity of cli- 
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mate should have been drawn. By a comparison of the table 


of Mr. Legaux, with observations made here, it appears that the 
periods of hay, rye, and wheat harvest, at Spring-mill and Cin- 
cinnati are nearly the same. 

The thaws mentioned by the French traveller, as occurring 
here in the depth of winter, are no proof of a high annual tem- 
perature. They must necessarily occur in the central parts of all 
continents, under 41° or 42° latitude. They depend on changes 
in the course of the wind. Should any revolutions in the aérial 
regions bring into this county, the air of Florida, lower Louisi- 
ana, or the gulf of Mexico, in the winter, a thaw must necessa- 
rily follow; and should a current be produced from the northern 
Chippewan mountains in the summer, a great reduction of tem- 
perature must be the consequence. Our winds do not change 
every hour, like those of Great Britain. They generally blow 
one or more days in the same direction, and thereby waft to us 
the air of very different and distant regions. 

These facts it is thought render the assertion of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and Mr. Volney somewhat questionable, and warrant 
the conclusion that there is mot between the.E. and W. states, a 
difference of temperature equal to that which would result from 
three degrees of latitude. It is impossible to deny, however, 
that the climate of the vallies of the Ohio and Mississippi, is not 
somewhat less rigorous than that of the valliesof the Potomac 
and Susquehanna. But notwithstanding the plausible hypothe- 
sis of Mr. Volney, it probably remains yet to be decided, whether 
this difference result from an undue elevation of temperature 
in these regions, or an extraordinary depression of it in the 
maritime districts. 

In the ninth chap. of his work, Mr. Volney considers the sub- 
ject of a change of climate in the United States. He adopts the 
opinion, that a “very sensible change” has actually occurred, 
and that the winters are now much milder than formerly. He 
transcribes extensively from the writings of Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Williams, and declares that Dr. Rush’s doubts must vanish, 
before such “ a multitude of witnesses and so many known facts.” 
This extensive change must be ascribed, he Says, to two causes. 
First, to the clearing of the ground, and thus producing a mass 
of warm air, which is constantly increasing. Secondly, to the 
access of warm winds, through these openings, by which the 
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country is dried more rapidly and the atmosphere more heated.” 
But in the next page (220) he observes, that he cannot believe 
with Mr. Williams, that the colds have much diminished in degree, 
in the course of the ast century; that the reasonings of Mr. 
Williams cannot supply the want of thermometrical observations; 
that the N. W. wind, the great source of cold in North Ameri- 
ca, has undergone no change in its properties, and that Dr. Ram- 
say found the mean temperature of Charleston, between the 
years 1790 and 794, to vary but half a degree from what it was in 
the days of Dr. Chalmers, 40 years before. It is somewhat difficult 
to reconcile these statements; for if clearing the country in the 
18th century could produce no change of climate, it is not very 
probable that any change followed the clearing of it in the 17th. 
Just before expressing his conviction, that “if the heat has not 
increased, we are obliged to infer that the celd has not diminish- 
ed,” he informs us, that everv where in the western country, he 
received information of longer summers, later autumns, shorter 
winters, lighter and less lasting snows, and colds less violent.” 
If this information had been cerrect, it would also have been 
dificult to reconcile it with some of.the accompanying state- 
ments. But it was wholly erroneous. He travelled here in 1796, 
atout nine years after the first emigration to this state, and 
when scarcely a ten thousandth part of either it or Kentucky 
was Cleared; oe if clearing a country can mitigate its cli- 
mate no such mitigation could Have been perceptible here. Even 
at this period, we are so far from having experienced any amé- 
lioration of climate, that it would be no difficult matter to render 
it highly probable, that*our winters are longer and colder, than 
they were twenty years ago. 

In page 222 Mr. Volney speaks of the increase of bilious 
fevers, as indicated by Dr. Rush, as a consequence of the change 
of climate. This is somewhat singular. Their increase is not 
a consequence of the alleged change of temperature, but a co- 
temporary effect of the same cause to which that change is re- 
ferred—the destruction of the forest and the exposure of the 
earth’s surface to the rays of the sun. D. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, February 20, 1811, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
- SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


Tue Susquehanna river enters the state of Pennsylvania 
about twelve miles from the Delaware, and after winding among 
lofty hills, turns at the Great Benp, to the north, and three 


miles further passes again through the state line at the twen- | 


tieth mile stone: On the south west side of the Great Bend, 
stands a handsome little village. At this place the turnpike road 
to Newburg, in the state of Newyork, crosses the river, and is 
carried up the valley formed by the Salt-Lick creek, a part of 
which is seen in the annexed sketch. The county to which the 
Susquehanna has given a name, was formerly a part of Lu- 
zene. 


| 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


He who is at all acquainted with my inquisitive humour and 
my studious habits, will promptly credit me, when I assert that L 
am not absolutely a stranger to the comediesof Terence, and the 
fragments of Menander, and that the sublimity of Grecian tragedy 
is perfectly familiar to my memory and my heart. But all the 
plays of Plautus, merry as they unquestionably are, and all the 
scenes, however solemn, of Eschylus and Euripides, are less 
than nothing, and altogether vanity, in comparison with the ster- 
ling gold of Shakspeare. But the bard of Avon, like every 
other erring mortal, has his egregious faults, and in the middle 
of his brightest rainbows we sometimes painfully discern the 
offensive vapour and the murky cloud. For the most part, no 


writer is more unequal; but, sometimes, like his own sublime 


eagle, in his pride of filace, the Muse of the poet wings the bold- 
est flight of elevated ‘dignity. She scorns the dase earth, and 
_ risés on sustained pinion to the brilliant zenith of sunny glory. 

The peerless tragedy of Othello justifies these preliminary 
remarks. There is scarcely a character of minor importance in 
the whole play. We are introduced to the company of gallant 
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soldiers, accomplished ladies, dignified noblemen, and gay cava- 
liers. Even Emilia is a perfect woman of the world, and even 
Bianca, the courtezan, reveals none of the grossness of her 
trade. Roderigo is not a Bartholomew Fair buffoon, as is ge- 
nerally represented on the stage. Though loquacious, credu- 
lous and indiscreet ,in conseqnence of an absurd and hopeless pas- 
sion, we must remember that he has all the vivacity of a Vene- 
tian and all the manners of a gentleman, that he is generous and 
brave. In the noisy and nocturnal scene with the disturbed Bra- 
bantio, our love-sick Venetian accosts the grave senator in a 
tone of equal tenderness, friendship and simplicity; and in the 
final scenes of the tragedy, he expostulates sensibly, and behaves 
bravely. There is nothing like idiocy in his language, nor no- 
thing like imbecility in his action. * Ludovico, Montano, 
and Gratiano, though the subalterns of the scene, are indeed like 


“three lads of Cyprus, nodle, swelling spirits, 
é 


Who hold their honours in a wary distance, 
The very elements ofa warlike isle.” 


Othello, who is apparently the hero of the fable, is one of the 
most memorable personages whose character and exploits are 
recorded, either in fictitious or legitimate history. Though the 
vulgar idea, which figures him black, as an African, is absurd, 
yet he is unquestionably tawny as a Moor. He is a grim war- 
rior in the wane of life, without any affectation of the courtier’s 


* In the energetic language of Emilia, this young man ofrank and fashion is 
represented as eminenily beautiful. Desdemona declares that he is eloquent, and 
her attendant, with her accustomed glow of sentiment and expression, avers that 
she knew a lady in Venice, who would have walked barefoot to Palestine, for a 
toueh of his netherlip. Of this character in the scene, the honourable history is 
admirably recorded by Othello himself, even, when, in consequence of the mid- 
night brawl, in the court of the castle at Cyprus, he is vehemently incensed against 
all the officers, implicated in that disgraceful carousal. 


Worthy Montano, you were wont be evil; 

The gravity and stillness of your youth 

The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure. What’s the matter 
That you unlace your reputation thus 

And sPEND YOUR RICH OPINION, &c. 
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softness, and without the least pretence to toilet beauty. With 
all a soldier’s frankness, he declares that he is. but moderately 
skilled in the arts either of public or private eloquence. He 
painfully alludes to the character of his complexion, and the 
harshness of his speech. Yet all this is nothing but the amiable 
modesty of sterling merit. We know from the context, that he 
is as valiant as Cesar, as frank as Antony, as magnanimous as 
Themistocles, and as sage as Solon. His intrepidity is of that ge- 
nuine sort which is always tempered by the coolness of prudence 
and moderation. His nature is noble, his deportment dignified, 
his language undissembling, and his heart in his hand. The 
world’s suffrage is on his side. He has all the confidence of the 
state, and all the fondness of his friends. He is of royal lineage; 
and, in the forcible language of the poet, who has immortalised 
him, is every inch a king. He has the daring courage of an ad- 
venturer, and the prescience and sagacity of a statesman. He 
has experienced all of the vicissitudes of life, and has surveyed 
the wide world both as a soldier and a pilgrim. He is as pa- 
tient of hardshigs as Lucius Cataline, nor less in love than he of 
the arduous, the romantic and the incredible. The flinty and 
steel couch of war is his thrice driven bed of down. What is 
rugged to others.is smooth to him. In strange and mysterious 
alliance he unites the soulof candourand the facility of a man of the 
world with the stratagem of war, and the dignified reserve of a 
politician. Montano pronounces him a complete soldier, and 
Desdemona declares him to be an irresistible wooer. Othello 
himself, in his speech in the castle hall, when he counsels his 
officers to sobriety, utters a sentiment, which may defy a com- 
parison with all the aphorisms of the ancients. 


Good Michael, look you to the guard to night: 
Let’s teach ourselves that honourable siop, 
Not to outsport discretion. 


Even his bitterest foe is compelled to acknowledge that his 
affections are ardent, constant and generous. 
By the artfessness, truth, and honor of narrative, he subdues 


the repugnance of the prejudiced Brabantio, and by his warlike 
energies compels all the magnificoes of Venice to depute him as 
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#) their only safeguard to the Cyfrus wars. When sensibility 
f. ‘| calls, he combines again to our astonishment the tenderness of 
a a woman with the ferocity of an Indian chief. Like the lover, as 

i ‘ee painted by the chambermaid in Cervantes, he is sincere, simple, 
ae | silent, and secret. 

(be " After this copious enumeration of the excellencies of Othel- 
| ‘i lo’s character, the most brilliant feature still remains to be de- 
: qt picted. It is the signal triumph which the Moor enjoys in the su- 
aft periority of mental and moral power over physical disadvantages. 


ae With a visage begrimed; with fading years; with.an embarrassed 
elocution; with a harsh voice; with a homely person, and of a 
description calculated to inspire terror rather than delight, he 
rivets the attention; he excites the passions; he commafids the 
respect and wins the love of Desdemona. Ais services, done to 
the stgniory out-tongue all the clamorous complaints of one of 
the most potent of the Venetian magnificoes. Feats of broil and 
battle are as familiar to him as the face of Desdemona, or the 
i} streets of Venice, Nor is he, in despite of his amiable diffi- 
a _ dence, meanly skilled in the softer courtesies of life. He has 
the double power to charm the mistress, and to fix the friend.— 
He can beguile Beauty of her tears, and allure domestic duty 
from domestic cares to listen to the marvellous narrative ofa wild 


His witchcraft is simple, yet, nevertheless, it is as 
Nothing can be more 





adventurer. 
potent as the wand of a necromancer. 
animated, nothing more gallant, nothing more noble, nothing 
more generous, nothing more dignified, nothing more decisive 
| than his declaration to the duke in council, in consequence of 
i the importunity of Desdemona to accompany her husband to the 


; Cyprus wars: 


Your voices, lords: beseech you let her will 

Have a free way. 

Vouch with me, Heaven; I therefore beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young effects, 

In my distinet and proper satisfaction; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 

And heayen defend your good souls, lest you think 
I will your serious and great business scant, 

For she is with me. No, when light wing’d toys 
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Of feather’d Cupid seal with wanton dullness 
My speculative and active instruments, 





LET HOUSEWIVES MAKE A SKILLET OF MY HELM. 


The freedom and frankness of his nature, constant, loving 
and noble, which are liberally ascribed to him, even by an enemy, 


are most gloriously displayed on the platform of the castle, on the 


nuptial night of Othello, when he is roused from the bed of Beau- 


ty, by the clamorous intemperance of an inebriated officer. Iam 
acquainted, no not in the reliques of Demosthenes, Cicero, or 
Quinctilian, with no passage of purer climax than this: 


Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule; 
And passion, having my best judgment collied, 
Assays to lead the way: If I once stir, 
Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on; 
And he that is approved in this offence, 
Though he had twihn’d with. me, both at a birth, 
Shall lose me—What! in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts brim full of fear, 
To manage private and domestic quarrel, 
Tn night, and on the court and guard of safety! 
Tis monstrous. 


The military merit of this splendid chieftain is not less con- 
spicuous and brilliant than his other virtues and graces. Like 
his discarded lieutenant, 


He is a soldier, fit to stand by Cesar, 
And give direction. 


When, in consequence of the rash resentment of Brabantio, 
as exemplified, in the night scene, immediately after the Moor’s 
nuptials, he is assailed by the myrmidons of the magnifico, we 
find Othello equally calm, dignified, and intrepid. He com- 
mands his retainers to 


Keep up their bright swords, for the dew will rust them; 
and, when his followers are eager to engage in a perilous com- 
bat, what isthe spirited adjuration of this gallant warrior? 


—————= Hold your hands, 


Both vou of my inclining, and the reet 
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Were it my eue to fight, I should have known it, 
Without a prompter. 
Fiery, credulous, artless, and ardent, yet on every great oc- 
occasion, he displays 


A noble nature, 

Which passion cannot shake; whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident and dart of chance ) 
Can neither graze nor pierce. 





Lastly, in the parting scenes of this peerless play, the more 
prominent features in the character of this noble general are 
brought out, heightened and relieved, with all the magic art of 
a painter’s pencil. He reveals the excess of sensibility and the 
horrors of remorse; but, amid the accumulation of his wo, re- 
members his patriotism and his courage; his feelings as a lover, 
his spirit as a husband, and his honour asa cavalier. ; 

Having, in this essay, expatiated with an exuberance of en- 
thusiasm on the character of one of the most magnanimous of 
Shakspeare’s heroes, it belongs to the Whole of our private plan 
to declare that Othello is but the herald and harbinger of a dra- 
matic personage, greater, in our deliberate opinion, than the 
valiant Moor himself. The man we mean, who figures in the 
tragedy now under review; and who is, as we shall prove, one of 
the most conspicuous characters in any drama, will make his ap- 
appearance with all pride, pomp and circumstance, in the next : 
speculation, which we shall have the honour to address to the 


attention of our readers. 


ey 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.-MEMOIRS OF HAYTL 
LETTER XIX. 


The Capfre, Island of Hayti, March, 1806. 


You may, perhaps, have been led to suppose from the tenor 
of my last communication, that travelling through the country 
from one partof the Island to another, is attended with much in- 
security. This however is not the case. Our countrymen are 
almost daily passing from one port to another, with many thou- 
sands of dollars, laden upon the backs of mules under their 
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protection, without ever experiencing the least interruption on 
their journey. The usual style in which a stranger travels is 
on horseback, furnished with a brace of pistols, and if he pleas- 
es, a sabre by his side, accompanied by a guide who is accou- 
tred with similar warlike implements. These guides, who 
are mulattoes or negroes, are honest trusty fellows, and are at 
times employed as expresses, to convey letters when private op- 
portunities are wanting. One of these men will perform the. 
route between this and Port‘au Prince, a distance of about one 
hundred and sixty miles over a mountainous country in thie 
course of two days and an half, which renders the want of a 
regular mail establishment scarcely to be felt 

The confidence of security in the performance ofa journey, 
is certainly one of the greatest sources of enjoyment, which the 
traveller can experience. But there are other causes of satis- 
faction which are requisite to complete his comfort, that are not 
to be found inthis Island. The most important of these is, the 
convenience of fizdblic houses, without which it would seem almost 
impossible to travel with any great degree of pleasure. Taverns, 
or in fact any species of house, where fare and accommodations 
are expressly provided for travellers, are not frequently to be 
found in the country. The houses of private individuals are in- 
deed asubstitute, but a miserable one. There is acertain kind 
of liberty, that of consulting his taste, to which a man is enti- 
tled at a public house and with which mine host is expected to 
conform, that cannot possibly be exercised ina private one. 
The food is generally of the plainest sort, the wine of an inferior 
quality, and the lodgings not the best. In some towns atrave]- 
ler may be accommodated at the house of a man of quality, as at 
Limbé, where general Romain has frequently entertained Amer’- 
cans who have stopped at his mansion. In such cases no charge 
is regularly made by the master of the house, and his civility 
has the appearance of a mere exercise of the duties of hospi- 
tality, but it is always understood that his lady will by no means 
be offended, to find in the chamber of the guest after his depar- 
ture, as’many dollars as he has felt disposed to leave upon the 
table. This mode of paying a bill is so universally understood 
and practised, as seldom to be omitted, but the amount is not so 
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determinate, as that varies according to the liberality of the tra- 
veller from two to eight dollars fora night. The want of bridges 
is also another serious inconvenience in travelling. The rivers 
of the Island are usually narrow, many of them being no, wider 
than what we call creeks, and in common times of such a depth 
as to be easily fordable on horseback. But they are excessively 
rapid, and during the rainy seasons, acquire such impetuosity 
with the increase of their waters, as to render them impassable. 
The unwary traveller is sometimes deluded by the apparent 
gentleness of the stream, and instances are not rare, wherein 
he has been swept away by the current, without the ability to 
save himself from drowning even where the depth of water has 
not exceeded three or four feet. In the course of the last month 
I had an opportunity of acquiring some little experience in tra- 
velling, in a short journey I made to Port de Paix, whither I was 
invited by some commercial prospects. ‘The particulars of this 
expedition I recorded with attention and will new proceed to 
give you a description thereof. 

Onethe 18th of February, at about mid-day, I set out with 
my companion who was to act the part ofa servant as well as 
that of guide. orent was dressed ina sort of uniform jacket, 
a large brass scabbard, with a‘sword in it for aught I know, a 
fierce chapeau in the style of what we.call shoot the moon, bare- 
footed, and in many other particulars quite en militaire. One of 
his heels, after the manner of the inferiors of the country, and 
in perfect imitation of his worthy predecessor, Hudibras, was 
armed with atrusty spur of good old iron, for the honest soldier 
like the humorous knight well knew that 
“could he stir 
To active trot one side of’s horse,” 





there was no danger that the other side would lag behind. His 
nag was a smal! creole pony, and like its master in every res- 
pect handsomely caparisoned for the expeditiony His holsters 
were well supplied—not with pistols, as a fighting man would be 
led to suppose, for Lorent had no stomach for fighting—neither 
with “ammunition, bread and cheese”? but with the more inof- 
fensive order of fire-arms, cigars. The long decorating tails 
of eur chargers which did not disdain at their full length to 
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sweep the ground, were carefully folded up in plaits to prevent, 
as is the supposition, thé animals from giving out through fa- 
tigue. 

In this style we scllied forth, I in the advance and Lorent 
at a respectful distance in the rear—sometimes indeed too res- 
pectful, for I discovered ,him at times perhaps half a mile be- 
hind, holding parleys with the acquaintances he encountered on 
the route. Having rode about two leagues, I overtook a black 
soldier gently pacing along on mule-back, I joined company 
with him, and finding him to be very cjvil and polite I introdu- 
ced subjects of conversation. The politics of the nation were 
touched upon, and I found him like the great body of his fellow- 
countrymen excessively virulent in his sentiments respecting 
the French, and resolutely determined to hazard his life in de- 
” said 
he with fervour, “to reduce the island to slavery, this child (point- 


fence ofhiscountry. ‘*Should the French again attempt, 


ing to a lad of about eight years of age who was mounted be- 
hind him) shall carry a musket.” Such expressions of devotion 
to the cause of liberty (phantom as she is to all in Hayti but the 
great) are every where to be heard, and it seems as if the youth, 
like young Hannibal, the moment they are able to lisp, are 
made to swear—eternal enmity to the French nation. 

My fellow traveller soon left me to take a by-road, and 
I continued slowly on, without meeting with any occurrences 
worthy of remark. At eight o’clock we were saluted by the 
sentinel ofa corfis de garde, with the usual question of gui vive? 
It was now so dark that the horses could scarcely keep the road, 
and any kind of accommodations appeared to me preferable to 
proceeding further. I accordingly inquired of the soldiers if they 
would permit us to lodge there, and whether they had any 
thing eatable for man or horse? to all this they replied in the 
negative, and as there was no choice left, we were obliged to 
proceed. Port Margot, which was two miles off and out of our 
route, was the nearest place where we could expect to find a 
lodging or a supper, and we immediately shaped our course for 
it. When we arrived near the town, which we discovered by 
the glimmering of lights, I sent Lorent forward to procure ac- 
commodations; supposing him to be acquainted with the people. 
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He knocked at a door, from which an old woman soon issued, 
and in answer to his inquiries replied, that she had nothing in her 
house to eat. He went on and produced from his next call an old 
man, who supposing him to be a fauvre diable like himself with- 
out a penny to pay for his lodging, informed him, that he had no 
spare bed. By this time I had reached the door, almost in des- 
pair from hunger and fatigue, when as soon as the honest gen- 
try discovered that Loren# was not travelling upon his own 
account, but was the quarter-master of one who had the‘appear- 
ance of being able to pay the club of both, they instantly chan- 
ged theirtune. -They said they could very comfortably accom- 
modate the cafiitaine Americain, that as for supper, there was no 
such thing in the town as a loaf of bread, but that if I would pro- 
mise to pay them five quarters ofa dollar, they. would provide 
me with an omelet, some plantains and a bed. Had my kind host 
have asked me for ‘as many dollars, he would have been sure to 
have received them, for I was in sucha state of weariness, that I 
would have acceded to almost any proposition. Why this odd 
sum was named as a preliminary to our bargain, I never could 
divine, unless the poor landlord had owed some importunate 
dun exactly that amount, and had had his mind so harassed, as 
to be always ruminating upon it. I dismounted, and after hav- 
ing seen the horses fed, sat down to my stipulated: meal and then 
retired to my chamber. Fancy yourself in a hut made of large 
twigs interwoven in the manner of a basket, plaistered with mud, 
and floored by simple nature. A bundle of corn stocks or sugar 
cane, sewed up in alarge sack for your bed, a portmanteau for 
your pillow, and a surtout’to defend you from the night air, 
which had pientiful circulation by means of the transparency of 
the house. A thin wax taper, stuck in a fracture at one end of 
an old table, and a bottle of bad claret wine, standing with tears 
in its eyes at the other. Such was my chamber, and such its 
furniture. Sleep however soon commenced his balmy opera- 
tions, and deprived me from longer enjoying the delights which 
such an unrivalled collection of domestic comforts afforded. 

On the following morning before day-light, Lorent had pre- 
pared the horses, and after having taken my-cup of coffee, which 
answers in this country to the’Virginian ju/ef or anti-fogmatic, 
we proceeded. Afier travelling a few miles over muddy and 
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mountainous roads, we reached a ferry at a small river called 
Sal, over which we passed in ascow. At nine o’clock we reach- 
ed Le Borgne, a town of about a hundred houses, a few of which 
are stone and log, but the rest of the same kind of wicker-work 
as the one at which I lodged the preceding night. Here I break- 
fasted upon part of a fowl, some goat cutlets, bread and wine. 
Mine host was a right respectable looking old black gentleman. 
He was a judge of the peace, kept a kind of inn for the conve- 
nience of travellers, and a billiard table for the amusement of 
his townsmen. Le Borgne is situated ina bay very near the 
open sea, and is remarkable for the frequency with which its 
inhabitants are attacked by the loathsome disease called scurvy. 
A considerable quantity of fine coffee is transported from this 
town to the Cape (from which it is distant about ten leagues) in 
boats which are constantly plying between the two places. 

Soon after leaving Le Borgne, arange of high mountains ex- 
tending for fifteen miles, commences. The roads over these 
are scarcely passable, for rocks and mire, and in no part of them 
would admit a carriage. In one spot the path is cut through a 
huge rock, and so narrow, that a single horse can just pass. As 
you may suppose, there are not many inhabitants in this neigh- 
bourhood. Here and there you may see a hut, surrounded by 
a cluster of plantain trees, and a few sorry looking peasants. 
But ifscenes of grandeur can be imagined, of wild‘and terri- 
fying prospects, they are here to be found. Frequently the path 
winding around a peak of the mountain above the clouds, pre- 
sents to your view the raging ocean beneath, dashing his angry 
waves against its base, and threatening with ruin the whole pile. 
In other places, horrible precipices commencing immediately 
with the margin of the road, menace with destruction the trem- 
bling traveller. 

The appearances exhibited by the clouds in this climate af- 
ford an object of pleasing speculation. Falling weather is always 
preceded by their visttle descent, and we see on such occasions 
large volumes enveloping the tops of the mountains and conceal- 
ing their summits from view. At other times a large body is 
seen stationary, perched upon a peak, and at others boldly sweep- 
ing along the sides of the mountains. This latter appearance 
is exceedingly beautiful, especially when the cloud highly char- 
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ged with the electric fluid, plays its whole artillery upon the hills 


em fiassant, and resembles a ship of war bidding defiance to a 
line. 
After much fatigue and unpleasant travelling, we reached 





L’Ance Folin, a.small village of about twenty wicker huts situ- 
ate upon the very border of the ocean. Here we stopped and 
procured some punch for refreshment, of an old negro woman 
who lived upon the road side. After continuing our route un- 
til seven o’clock, we arrived at St. Louis, amother small town up- 
on the margin of the sea, about three leagues distant from Port 
de Paix. The approach of night determined me to proceed no 
further. I had heard of the hospitality of Mr. Lleland, a man of 
colour, frofoser or deputy ordonnateur of this quarter, whore- 
sided at this place, and although I had no letters of introduction 
to him, I made no hesitation in going to his house. I was re- 
ceived by him and his family with much civility, provided with 
an omelet, some bread and claret for my supper, and after having 
enjoyed this frugal repast, I retired to my lodging room, which 
had aground floor, where a comfortable matrass spread upon the 
tops of two tables, was prepared for my accommodation. This 
town contains about forty houses, the best of which are of log 
and the rest of the basket kind. It has also a church, and on 
the following morning before day-light I heard its bell summon- 
ing the pious portion ofits inhabitants to matins. 

At an early hour after leaving upon the table in my chamber, 
the usual donus, I departed, and at eight o’clock, after passing 
over a level and pleasant road, reached the place of my destina- 
tion. Immediately on arrival, I fulfilled the requisite formality 
of waiting upon the commandant of the place to report myself, 
but he not being at his office, his assistant examined my passport 
and endorsed it with the official notice, visé. From my know- 
ledge of the extreme unhealthiness of Port de Paix I did not 
feel disposed to continue in it any longer: than my business ab- 
solutely required, which was but a few hours. As soon there- 
fore as it was concluded, and I had visited two of my country- 
men who were sick, and dined with two others who were well, 
I set out at four o’clock on my return. We lodged at St. Louis, 
and after having repassed the same rugged mountains and roads 
which we had encountered, the preceding day, arrived at Le 
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Borgne, on the following afternoon. I here saw a young French- 
man whose appearance attracted my attention and with whom 
I entered into conversation. His age was apparently about 
four and twenty, his person handsome, and his countenance in- 
teresting; but sorrow was depicted in such glowing colours in 
his looks and deportment, that one could not but sympathise 
with him upon the wretchedness of his situation. I found him 
to be a man of liberal education, and gentlemanly manners. 
His clothes were rather upon the threadbare order, but at a 
single glance one might perceive that mean apparel was not 
adapted to the style of his address. He informed me that he 
was an European, that he had been in the Island about three 
years, that his life had been spared because he was generally li- 
ked by the inhabitants of the town (being I presume what they 
call in terms of endearment un bon diable), and that he was the 
only white man left there. He also stated to me, that Christophe 
had wished him to perform upon the stage at the Cape, but 
that he preferred to drag on his miserable life in his present si- 
tuation as a clerk in the froposer’s office, rather than subject 
himself to the slavery which such an occupation would impose 
upon him. 

On the following day I returned to port Margot,.and thence 
took a different road from the one I had before travelled, which 
led me to Limbé, a small town, regularly laid out, but composed, 
with two or three exceptionsyof wicker houses. Here I break- 
fasted about noon, and ised myself whilst the meal was 
preparing with agame of billiards. This species of amusement 
is the principal one, to which the Haytian gentlemen are attach- 
ed, and so prevalent is the fondness for it, that there is scarcely 
a town in the island of any moderate extent, which has not its 
billiard-table. From the constant practise of this game many 
expert players have been produced, and perhaps theré is no 
country in which they can be excelled—Having but six leagues 
to travel to the Cape, I soon set out, and completed my expedi- 
tion, late in the afternoon. I arrived just in time to join in the 
festivities of a splendid entertainment given by an American in 
commemoration of the day which gave birth to the illustrious 
Washington. Almost all the officers of distinction as well civil 
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as military, resident at and near the Cape were present to partake 
Mes of the sumptuous banquet, and to express their congratulations on 
it the return of the day which gave cause for this proud celebra- 
' Li tion. The'name of Washington is well known in Hayti, as the 
: ie chiefest pride of an American, and.when I see men, strangers to 
4 4 Aly my native land, venerate the memory of that immortal hero of 
| {i 4 whom they have only heard as the champion of liberty, I shrink 
ih with pain at the recollection, that there are, in the United States, 
1 Ae vifers who owe the free air they breathe to the virtues of that 
4 Ae great man, yet who would be happy if his name could be buried 
A in eternal oblivion. 
‘i The appearances exhibited to the view of a traveller, when 
surveying the face of the country, are of a melancholy charac- 
ih ter, and cannot fail to excite in his mind the most gloomy sen- 
i's sations. He beholds, all around him, the remains of the prince- 
it 0 ly mansions of the ancient proprietors of the soil, fast crumbling 
to dust. He sees the tottering pillars on which still hang mas- 
sy gates of iron, almost eaten up by rust; walls, pyramids, mar- 
ble statues, and many other vestiges of magnificence and splen- 
y dour falling to decay. Instead of these proud structures, the 
Bi devastation of which has been accompanied by such horrible 
i t transactions, a mean solitary cabin is presented to the sight. 
i) | Instead of the comforts and luxuries which here once so highly 
' abounded, a miserable horde of ignorant negroes, scarcely en- 
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i | joy the necessaries of life. These uncheering appearances are 
it, i eminently conspicuous on the Plaine du Caf, which extends 
Hi many miles to the southward and eastward from the Cape, and 
fy which was formerly so abundant in luxurious gardens, fertile 


plantations, and splendid edifices. 

aid But the gloominess attendant upon such scenes of destruc- 
ii tion, isin some measure alleviated by the civility, which one 
meets with from the peasantry in travelling. There is a strong 
contrast between the insolence ofthe soldiers, who are stationed 





i i" in the large towns and the politeness of the simple cultivators. 
i | Not an individual passes without taking off his hat with the friend. 
a | ly salutation of ‘ salut monsieur’ or ‘ bon jour cafiitaine,’ which lat- 

it ter appellation is the one indiscriminately given by the lower 


class of people, as well in town as country, to all white men who, 
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they perceive, are not Frenchmen. Thus a negro speaking toa 
merchant, captain, supercargo or sailor, never forgets to entitle 

him. cafitaine, that appellation with him being synonymous with 

stranger, and at the same time the most dignified and respectful 

title for a private citizen, which his vocabulary affords. The 

females are equally polite, and never fail in passing to drop a 

low curtsey, and witha modest smile to greet you with “ 50 jou 
moucher.” 

The peasantry of Hayti exhibit a sad spectacle of the effects 

of a mistaken policy. They are miserably poor, and live in 
wretched hovels. The clothing of the men consists of a shirt, 








and sometimes a pair of pantaloons, made of coarse German li- 
nen, and their food of cassada bread, yams, and roasted plantains, 
seasoned perhaps with a salted herring, which answers the pur- 
pose of being fointedat. The women, particularly those of the 
younger sort, are like the ladies of the city, extravagantly fond of 
ornaments, and elegant rings are frequently to be seen pendent 
at the ears of a damsel, who has scarcely any other dress to 
appear in, but a chemise. 

The produce of the plantations belongs one half to the pro- 
prietor, who is usually some officer who has laid claim to the soil 
on account of his services, one fourth to the cultivators, and the 
remaining fourth is paid to the government for the duty of eué- 
vention. On the arrival of any coffee in the sea port towns, to 
which it is transported in bags, upon the backs of mules, horses 
or asses, it is taken to the office of the directeur des domaines, 
where it is weighed and the duty paid inkind. A certificate is 
then granted, called a fapfier de subvention, which states that 
the duty has been paid upon so many pounds, and that the owner 
is authorized to sellit. Without this paper it cannot be shipped, 
and at the clearing out of a cargo, certificates must be produced 
for the whole quantity intended to be exported. Still however 
there is a considerable deal of fraud practised. Coffee is often 
brought to market, which is purchased without this certificate, 
and as a pretty large quantity is smuggled on board of the vessels, 
it is not difficult to procure subvention papers. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Epiror, 


The defence of American genius against the aspersions of 
misrepresenting foreigners, has of late, been so frequently and 
so ably undertaken, that an exemplification of its excellence 
may perhaps be unnecessary to its support. All, unbiassed by 
prejudice for the old, or speculative contempt forthe mew coun- 
try, have at length been convinced, from the authority of fact, 
that unlike any people that ever existed, we have not required 
the progressive advances of time to mature our taste, or give 
expansion to our talents. We burst forth, like the Minerva of 
poetry, fully equipped and perfect. The causes which have ope- 
rated to produce an effect so unprecedented, must be obvious 
to any one acquainted with the history of the United States, and 
therefore unnecessary to be mentioned. here. Our Barlows, 
our Ramsays, and our Henrys, have flourished already—and 
be it mentioned with pride, though kingly patronage has se- 
duced a West from our shores, we have Stuarts in abundance 
to rival and excel him. Truth, however, can never be too for- 
cibly proved—and patriotism alone will prompt us to announce 
every occurring instance that may contribute to exalt us in the 
estimation of our proud cotemporaries. Eager as I find you are 
to encourage native genius, in whatever shape it may appear, 
and anxious myself to add one more testimonial to my country’s 
superiority, I offer for publicity the following sketch relative toa 
man, hitherto but little known, equally deserving as he is indus- 
trious. The exertions lately made, to infuse a spirit and love 
for what are justly and emphatically denominated the fine arts, 
among the citizens of Philadelphia particularly, having proved 
in a most unexpected degree successful, I am induced to believe 
that the introduction of a new artist to notice, will not be un- 
productive of pleasure to many, and benefit to others. 

Jacob Eichold was born at Lancaster about the year 1782. 
He early evinced a natural turn for drawing, but the solicitude 
of parental foresight, or the severity of prejudice, prevented en- 
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couragement, and debarred the means of improvement. Not- 
withstanding these obstacles, however, though compelled to 
adopt atrade, stabilitating a future and lasting maintenance, his 
moments of relaxation, during the apprenticeship, were em- 
ployed agreeably to inclination, in depicting, with a piece of 
common chalk, the resemblances of his companions upon the 
wall, or with a stick delineating their features in the dust. At 
Harrisburg, where he commenced the copper-smith, the acci- 
dental circumstance of a few cattle collecting round his shop, 
drew forth some specimens of his talent. But, however grati- 
fied with the praises of a few friends, the unhealthiness of the 
situation, which had introduced sickness and disease into his 
family, induced his return to Lancaster—where, with a disposi- 
tion somewhat versatile, he entered into the manufactory of tin. 
The pots and kettles which he then offered for sale, were gene- 
rally ornamented with some fanciful painting of his own. But 
the celebrity such trifling daubs acquired among the phlegmatic 
Dutch, was not sufficient to satisfy a man like Eichold. He 
professed himself the limner. Nor was it till after the ill 
treatment of one, who obliged him almost to resort to legal 
compulsion, to extort a moderate compensation for his labour, 
that he perceived his incapacity, and dejectedly threw the brush 
away. The occupation of his shop now filled his mind entirely; 
and for some time his ingenuity wasted itself upon the construc- 
tion and beauty of his tin vessels. Mr. Woolet not long after, 
made his appearance in Lancaster, and by his profiles obtained 
some reputation, and considerable money. Ejichold visited him, 
attentively observed his method of proceeding, and again de- 
clared himself desirous of public patronage. His prices were 
small—his likenesses great. He knew not to be sure the neces- 
sary art of mixing his colours and his oil—but though hitherto 
accustomed only to a boot-jack as a pallet, and any thing in the 
shape ofa brush, he succeeded in turning the tide of approbation 
from Woolet to himself. This almost unhoped for victory en- 
couraged perseverance and labour. His natural modesty united 
with an ardent, unfeigned desire of amendment, invited amicable 
criticism for his improvement. Corrections in his pieces were 
willingly and obligingly made, and continuing to reap the bene- 
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fit of occasional, though defective instruction, he rapidly ad- 
vanced to the first line of portrait painting. Eichold however, 
had heard of others. The fame of Stuart and Sully had reached 
the ears of this humble imitator, and though nature had done 
much, he thought the lessons of a master in the art might do 
more. His wishes were gratified. Accident carried our fa- 
vourite Sully to the tinman’s shop, and with a liberality that 
does honour to his heart, the more so as it is uncommon, he 
encouraged, criticised, and amended. The glaring faults of in- 
tuition were developed, while the beauties of an original and pe- 
culiar style were applauded. Ejichold now may well be called 
the pupil of nature and of Sully. As from that hour he has 
progressed with a rapidity scarcely credible, which promises an 
early arrival at perfection. Still, however, doubtful as to his 
eventual success, and resolved to resign the employment en- 
tirely, unless opinion shall support him, to his utmost expecta- 
tions, he has never been prevailed upen to forsake his established 
trade. A visit will soon be made to Philadelphia, and some spe- 
cimens of his powers placed at the Academy. So that it rests 
upon its inhabitants, whether they will, by their patronage and 
approbation, confirm his predilection for an art that has done 


our country so much honour, or by their neglect drive him 


again to an ignoble and obscure profession. 
RUSSEL. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE GENIUS OF THE CHINESE. 


ESSAY I.- PART I. 


Tue history of nations, in the earliest periods of their exis- 
tence, when knowledge is too limited, and prejudice too inveterate 
to allow Philosophy and Reason to dispel the mists of superstition 
and ignorance, is involved in difficulties almost insuperable: and 
blended with fiction so absurd and improbable, that astonishment 
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ceases, to find Argument engrossing the attention of the learned, 
and Credulity confounded at the suggestions of Reason. 

As the remoteness of the real or pretended original of nations, 
has rendered it difficult or impossible to investigate facts, and ar- 
rive at truth, extravagant assertions have been hazarded without 
fear of exposure; and devout veneration, for the remains of an- 
tiquity, has obtained, and been inculcated, till the forefathers of a 
depraved generation, have been exalted in imagination, to the 
nature of the gods, and deified with prayers, sacrifices, and /fran- 
kincense: so inveterate is that propensity of the mind, to indulge 
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in conjecture, and invent fable, when it cannot attain fact; and re- 
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solve what is invisible and distant, into supernatural agency, and 
divine attributes. 

The title of the Chinese to a higher antiquity than other na- 
tions, appears grounded on as muchi#eason, and worthy of the 
same belief, as that of the Greekg and Romans to divine origin: 
and that they have no claims to more is shown, on the one hand, 
by their being destitute of consistent and reasonable facts, to sub- 
stantiate their vague assertions, and on the other, because this 
ridiculous belief is perceived distinctly to flow from the same 
springs, Ignorance and Superstition. This, did no other reasons 
present themselves, for rejecting their assumption to so remote 
an antiquity, would sufficiently protect us from the imputation of 
skefticigm, but others of a more positive nature may be ad- 
duced to corroborate our position, that the Chinese cannot be so 
ancient as many other freofile, among whom may be placed the 
Egyptians, and Assyrians. In the discussion of this subject, nu- 
merous arguments will be alleged to evince the fallacy of such 
a supposition, as that of the Chinese, which will show ‘the infatua- 
tion of those, who implicitly believed in assertions, evidently the 
effects of a barbarous system, and contracted policy. 
™ In the history of every people, who have attained civilization 
te and made any progress in the arts, we can trace with sufficient 
in accuracy, the steps of gradation, by which they ascended, in the 
| remains that may have been freserved: and however tardy may 
me have been their advancement, are at no loss to conclude the pro- 

bable period, in which the dawn of Science and Reason, first irra- 
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diated the way to comfort and refinement. The humam facul- 
ties, unless impeded in their efforts, by other than physical cau- 
ses, will be uniform in their progression to knowledge; .and 
though nations may not be contemporary in fame, they may attain 
an eminent degree of knowledge in nearly the same period ‘of 
time. Hence, we perceive that both ancient and medern nations, 
differ little in the period, in which they carried the,yarts and sci- 
ences to a moderate degree of perfection. 

To judge, therefore, of the probable era of the Chinese, from 
the progress made by them in learning and the arts, ample al- 
lowance should be given for a state of political abasement, and 
profound superstition, which restrains genius from deviating into 
new and untrodden paths; apd prevents the culture of liberal 
sentiments, by the fear of ideal degradation, or the dread of cor- 
poral chastisement. This will the more readily be granted, when 
it is considered, that their solitary and selfish maxims obstruct 
the entrance of foreign improvement and inventions, and shut 
out the possibility of correcting their errors, or adding refine- 
ment and taste to the fruits of native genius, and industry. And 
though their late acquisition of many foreign improvements, have 
been blended with their own imperfect and crude inventions, it is 
not hard to distinguish them, as their vanity induces, and their 
language compels them, to attach a peculiarity which cannot be 


lost, to every production and every article. 

But making every reasonable deduction, fora state sounpropitious 
to the culture of science and the advancement of the arts, we shall 
still findthe Chinese, far from sorefinedacondition, as other nations 
have reached, ina period not bearing any proportion. Forallowing the 
empire of China to have been founded or settled two thousand years 
antecedent to the christian era, which by the way we do not be- 
lieve to have been so early, how long a time would they have had 
to emerge from the darkness of barbarism, to the light of civili- 
zation and refinement? And how superior ought to be the lus- 
tre of their wisdom and learning, if their advancement had been 
commensurate with the improvement of other nations? Were 
we to forma judgment of their age from their wisdom, therefore 
we should aver, that they were more recently settled, than any 
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other primitive people. Setting aside the particular nature of 
their language, however, which éannot be denied to indicate anti- 
quity, upon a superficial consideration, but which when we in- 
quire into the causes that froduced it, instead of surveying it as 














an effect of their age, we shall perceive the possibility to exist, of 
forming a language which bears no analogy to any other, with- 
out the supposition of antiquity, or superiority of reason. 

The invention of letters is hid in such impenetrable obscuri- 
ty, that to whom the honour of it properly belongs has never been 
decided. The introduction of the Phoenician or Syrian letters 
into Greece by Cadmus, in the year of the world 2549, is the first 
we hear of them with certainty; though the Egyptians, from being 
the most learned nation at that periad, claim the invention of them. 
Nor is it surprising that the author should remain unknown, if 
they were invented by one individual, which is very improba- 
ble; for letters being nothing but the constituent or elemental 
parts of words, which words express ideas, it is apparent that they 
are pure arbitrary signs, at the option of individuals; and more 
likely to be formed by caprice or accident, than by facility of ex- 
pression, or a sense of utility: and as the meaning of these sym- 
bols could neverbe conyeyed by signs equally as strange and unin- 
telligible, it is obvious that letters must have been subsequent to 
oral language, and that the universal adoption of them as signs, 
must have obtained gradually, from one man to another. ‘These 
signs however, in the first stage of society, would represent ab- 
stractedly the thing itself, intended to be understood, as by hiero- 
glyphic writing; yet would be superseded, as refinement was 
acquired by a more concocted and scientific character. Hence 
the alphabet must have been formed by some people, already 
advanced to refinement and literature, in a moderate degree. 
And that the language of nations destitute of an alphabet, must 
have been established, when their knowledge became so enlarg- 
ed, and their inventions so numerous, as to render the use incon- 
venient, and the meaning obscure and confused, of hieroglyphic 
symbols, will appear very apparent, when it is remembered, that 
even in English, the most copious language known, most of the 


words to express ideas furely menial, are borrowed from some 
VOL. V. 2¥ 
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analogy or resemblance subsisting, or imagined to subsist between 
material and immaterial objects. Thus it must be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to express notions, very general or abstract, by 
symbolic signs, taken from material objects; and hence we disco- 
verin the history of every civilized people, who primarily, used this 
method of writing, that it progressively became obsolete, as they 
advanced in science and literature. For as it is a mode of ex- 
pression, suggested by nature, for representing the simple con- 
ceptions and objects of uninstructed minds; and as it is a con- 
comitant of ignorance, so it is incompatible with learning and 
knowledge. 

That the Chinese character was in its primeval state, entire- 
ly hieroglyphic, is therefore rendered very probable, from the na- 
ture of the Auman mind, and the expedients it would instinctive- 
ly have recourse to, to make known its conceptions, before it at- 
tained an eminent degree of cultivation. And that some in- 
distinct traces may still be perceived in the Chinese characters, 
is an additional proof of this hypothesis. Nor does the unwil- 
lingness of Mr. Barrow, to discern this resemblance, however 
faint it is, invalidate our assertions; for he seems unconsciously 
to have alleged an argument, subversive of his own position, and 
corroborative of ours, by acknowledging, what in reason he 
could not deny, “ Zhat Nature herself would suggest the use of 
hieroglypthic characters, in the dawn of civilisation,” of which 
we have sufficient evidence, by their being discovered to subsist 
among the aborigines of America, and the Hottentots of Africa, 
people destitute of every qualification or acquirement, but barba- 
rity and vice. Now we must either imagine, that the language 
of China is a modification of hieroglyphic character, or that the 
Chinese were never an ignorant people, but elevated miraculous- 
ly, without any tedious degrees of gradation, to their present ac- 
quirements. 

Though we could allege many passages from Mr. Barrow 
as additional arguments for our opinion, to avail ourselves of one 
is all that we are willing, and more than will be required; for 
one good reason is assuredly preferable, and more cogent, than 


fifty bad ones. The passage we shall presently quote, is not 
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however, a dad reason for our opinion, but being sufficiently for- 
tified, it will not be insisted on; but mentioned, merely to show, 
that that language which would most readily meet a universal 
adoption, and proye most permanent, must be founded on princi- 
ples inherent in the mind, and common to every man; and 
that this universal principle is implied ina language such as the 
Chinese, which expresses things, and not sounds. Mr. Barrow, 
page 172 says, “ The sounds and various inflections incidental to 
languages in general, are not necessary to be attended to in the 
study of the Chinese characters. They speak equally strong to 
a person who is deaf and dumb, as the most copious language 
could do to one, in the full enjoyment ofall his senses. It isa 
language addressed entirely to the eye and not to the ear. Just 
as a piece of music laid before several persons of different nations 
of Europe, would be played by each in the same key, the same 
measure, and the same air; so would the Chinese characters be 
equally understood by the natives of Jafan, Junguin, and Cochin- 
China; yet each would give them different names, or sounds 
that would be wholly unintelligible to one another. When on the 
present voyage, we stopped at Pulo Condore, the inhabitants 








being Cochin-Chinese, hadno difficulty in corresponding, by wri- 


ting, with. our Chinese interpreters, though they could not inter- 
change one intelligible word.” 

That “the frincifile on which the Chinese characters are con- 
structed seems to have maintained its ground,” as Mr. B. observes, 
“and has not undergone any material alteration for more than 
two thousand years,” evinces only the peculiar nature of the Jan- 
guage and the selfish maxims of the government, which have ten- 
ded to strengthen principles already vigorous by excluding the 
entrance of foreign words, and preventing the adoption of a min- 
eled phraseology. Dr. Johnson in his unparalelled preface to 
his Dictionary, has unintentionally accounted for this peculiar 
preservation of their original dialect; in speaking of the causes 
which operate to vitiate and corrupt a language, he says: “ There 
are likewise internal causes equally forcible. The language 
most likely to continue long without alteration would be that of a 
nation raised a little, and but a little, above barbarity, secluded 
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from strangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveni- 
encesof life; either without books, or, like some of the Mahometan 
countries, with very few: men thus busied and unlearned, hav- 
ing only such words as common use requires, would perhaps long 
continue toexpress the same notions by the same signs. Butno such 
constancy can be expected ina people, polished by arts, and classed 
by subordination, where one partofthe community is sustained and 
accommodated by the labour of the other. Thosewhohave much 
leisure to think, will always be enlarging the stock of ideas; and 
every increase of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will pro- 
duce new words, or combination of sounds. When the mind is un- 
chained from necessity, it will range after convenience; when it is 
left at large in the field of speculation, it will shift opinions; as any 
custom is disused the words that expressed it must perish with 
it: as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate speech in the’ 
same proportion as it alters practice.” 

With such arguments in our favour, we are therefore earnest- 
ly inclined to believe, that the constancy with which the Chinese 
have preserved their language from innovation, and given it an 


- unalterable durability, is to be ascribed, rather to the tyrannical 


disposition of the govornment, and the inflexibility of theircustoms, 
than to a great antiquity of its origin; and that though it possess- 
es some ofthe features of a universal character, it is too unwieldy 
for the quick advancement, or abstruse investigation of sci- 
ence, as the length of time necessary to its acquirement hinders 
the one, and its extreme ambiguity effectually prevents the lat- 
ter. And notwithstanding the pertinacious adherence of the 
Chinese to whatever they adopt, the learned in their correspon- 
dence, have been compelled to alter the form of the letters, to 
diminsh the labour of writing, and omitting many others to les- 
sen its inconvenience, and this in so great a degree, as to con- 
found its identity, to those not intimately versed in the lan- 


> 
guage. . . . . . . . 7 
In every nation distinguished for its attainments in literature, a 


taste for reading and science has been common among thepeople; 
new efforts have been incited by competition and jealousy, and learn- 


* Barrow, Page 167. 
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ing not suffered to languish for want of inquirers after truth. It 








was this thirst after knowledge, and a power of discrimination, - 


augmented by practice, that elevated the Athenian people to be 
the highest of the literary Republic; and enabled them to con- 
quer the hearts of their enemies by the fire and elo- 
quence of their poets, when the valour of their arms was 
restrained by the shackles of slavery: and it is a truth attest- 
ed by the experience of ages, that the growth of genius and learn- 
ing, will ever be in proportion to the degree of civil liberty and 
freedom of discussion allowed to the people, and the means they 
might have, for the facile acquirement of the language. That 
the Chinese are debarred from the first by the nature of their po- 
litical institutions, the writers on their government, most partial 
to their customs, and prepossessed extravagantly in their favour, 
have unwillingly acknowledged;* and that the genius of their 
language does not admit of the latter, is evinced, by the difficul- 
ty ofits attainment, even by those who exclusively addict them- 
selves to study and erudition; and such cannot obtain a compe- 
tent knowledge of it, in a shorter period than twenty years,t 
hence the extreme ignorance and superstition of the people, the 
limited knowledge of the literati, and the unimproved state of 
the arts. 

To account for the origin of this isolated people, much learn- 
ing has been displayed, and ingenuity exerted; but happily for 
philosophy, the former was confined in its researches to reason, 
while the latter degenerated to absurdity. Here it shall only be 
considered, as it conduces to elicit some light on the probable 
antiquity of the people of the eastern hemisphere; and though 
the fables which their vanity induced them to foist into their pre- 
tended history, has imposed a false antiquity on the credulous 
curlosity of Europeans, whose avidity for whatever is novel, 
has not seldom perverted their judgments; yet I hazard the as- 
severation, that upon a philosophical investigation of their claims, 
they will be discovered to be founded, rather on the yain fancy of 
the sovereign and his courtiers than the undisputed veracity of 


* P. Du Halde’s History of China, compiled from the accounts of the Jesuits 
and Missionaries. 
+ Mr. Barrow’s China p. 177. 
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histori¢al facts. In proof of this, we need only advert to the ab- 
solute control of the emperor, which gives him the power, as 
his vanity suggests the inclination, to stifle the recital of such 
incidents, as would either detract from his reputed wisdom, or 
asperse his immaculate virtue; and consequently contradict, what 
their religion obviously implies, that the prince is indued with the 
attributes of divinity, and invested with power, which deserves 
implicit obedience. And that the execution of so unreasonable a 
command would encounter no impediment in its course, is suf- 
ficiently exhibited in the disposition of courtiers and the people; 
the dread of punishment and degradation impelling the former 
to falsify, what the awe and superstition of the latter, would com- 
pel them to believe. And that the above account is not a bare 
supposition, invented for the support ofa favourite hypothesis, is 
abundantly evinced, in the fabrication of the fable, in the his- 
tory of She-whang-te.* who to augment his own glory and repu- 
tation, is said to have issued an edict, commanding on pain of 
death, the destruction of all books, except those that related to 
physic and architecture.t That such an event ever happened 
to the Chinese we utterly disbelieve, because in the first place, 
the same pretended history of She-whang-te relates, that previous 
to this act, he had caused to be erected one of the most stupfien- 
dous works in the whole empire, and sufficient in their estimation 
to have immortalized his memory.{| How contradictory and ab- 
surd, then do these actions appear; as if in one moment he would 
have endeavoured to immortalize himself, by the greatest 
effort of human wisdom, and in the next to have perpe- 
trated the blackest action of a tyrant: to endear the hearts 
of unborn generations to him on one day, and on the next 
to entail on his memory, the execrations of the world, to the 
latest time? And in the second fWace, it is unworthy the slight- 
est credit, because it is in perfect consistence with the politic de- 
ception of the Sacred Mountain, in the province of Fo-kien; and 
the doctrine inculcated by the great philosopher Confucius, that 
the souls of the departed, will embody themselves to partake of 


* Du Halde, page 340, vol. 1. ¢ 237 years beforeChrist. + Du Halde, vol. 1. p. 340, 
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the offerings made at the sacrifices, to their memory; which 
should they even condescend to do, they would share the worst of 
the feast, for as Mr. De Pauw observes, ‘ The visible assistants 
take care to have the best portion, like the Laplanders, who de- 
vour the flesh of the victims, and afterwards present the bones to 
the gods!’ 

That the Chinese are not, as has been conjectured, the pos- 
terity of acolony of Egyptians, is irrefragably demonstrated by 
two observable facts; the total dissimilarity of their religion,* 
and the essential difference of their physical qualities aud constitu- 
tion; the former will be shown, when we touch in another Essay 
on the religion of the Chinese; the other we pronounce indispu- 
table, from the concurring authority of several intelligent tra- 
vellers,t who represent them as a distinct and nota mixed race; 
strongly expressed in their countenance and figure, which is re- 
markably unlike theancient Egyptian. Butindependent of the lat- 














ter argument, which however is of considerable importance, we > 


shall insist more emphatically on the first, as it is a truth sanc- 
tioned by the experience of mankind, that religious impressions 
are more permanent in their existence, and less obnoxious to be 
effaced, than any other sentiment of the mind, or propensity of 
nature. That the fervid constitutions and peculiar genius of 
Oriental Nations, is more favourable to the perpetuity of reli- 
gious dogmas, and superstitious ceremonies, than any other hu- 
man right, law, or privilege; in evidence of which I shall only 
adduce the history of that unfortunate people, the Jews, who in 
the remotest corners of the globe, to which destiny and persecu- 
tion forced them, always inviolably maintained their religion, in 
opposition to malignity, and in total neglect of the highest indig- 
nities. In China they have preserved it asin other parts of the 
world, unvitiated and entire. 

It is alleged by those who affirm the Chinese to be the des- 
cendants of an Egyptian colony, and who are puzzled to discover 
that analogy or resemblance in their religion or nature, which 


* This is evinced in Mr. De Pauw’s Philosophical Dissertation, to which I refer 
the curious reader. 


T See Staunton’s Embassy. Barrow’s Journey, &e. 
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would sustain their system; that there is perceptible a perfect 
coincidence in many of their habits, and in some respects in their 
manners. And it was thought a conclusive argument in favour of 
this cognation, that the people who navigate the barks on the 
Wile, wore round and pointed Jonnets, similar to those used in 
China;* and that the Egyptian boats should bear some resem- 
blance to the Chinese junks; not considering, that nations expo- 
sed to the same inconveniences, and endued with the same fa- 
culties, would naturally have recourse to the same expedients to 
guard against, or remedy their effects; and that the same wants 
would suggest similar necessaries. For we do not deny that all 
men are the descendents of Adam, or sprang from the same hu- 
man stock; but that the CAinese are not the posterity of the 
Egyptians. 

When a plausible hypothesis is confuted, or a pernicious 
system overturned by the arguments of reason, the mind instinc- 
tively expects that some thesis will be established in its stead, or 
an expedient proposed to remedy or meliorate the evil: but as 
it is easier to object than to reason, to discern folly than acquire 
wisdom, so it is more difficult to establish facts, than subvert fal- 
lacy. That China however was never visited by a colony from 
Egyfit is indubitable; but that the inhabitants are of Scythian or 
Tartaric origin, is rendered almost certain by the perfect simi- 
litude subsisting between them, and the Man-tchoo, and other 
Tartar tribes, on the borders of China. In attestation of this ge- 
nealogy, an ingenious philosopherf adds, the strict conformity of 








' thetr religion, sufierstitious ceremonies, and fabucous traditions. 


The idiocracy of the Zartars and Chinese likewise tends to 
strengthen this position: for it is an eminent circumstance, that 
the physical qualities of these people, is of itself convincing evi- 
dence of a distinct origin from the Egyptians; and sufficient to 
preserve their identity unmingled with people of distant regions 
or opposite natures. 

To endeavour to account for the origin of the Tartars or 
Scythians, would neither throw light on the subject, nor recom- 


* Abbé Barthelemy. + M. De Pauw, vol. 2. p. 179. 
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pense labour by any accession of knowledge. Mr. Barrow, who 
has observed the manners, and recorded the peculiarities of the 
Chinese, with a precision implying a spirit of true philosophy, 
has in attempting to account for the original of this primitive 
feofile, run into idle and futile conjectures, without refiecting, 
that the investigations of the philososopher must always: termi- 
nate in principles insoluble, and phenomena beyond the reach of 
finite ingenuity to resolve. He however appears to have no in- 
clination to be inferior to other philosophers, in learned absur- 
dity, and unfathomable penetration; and accordingly with the ut- 
most facility of supposition, he brings the ark, and the whole 
Jamily of Noah from mount /4rarat in Armenia, to the bleak 
mountains of Tartary, inhabited by the Zleuths; and leaves Voah 
and his descendants to wander thence through the ferishing re- 
gions of Kamtschatha, to people America; and through the im- 








‘measurable extent of country, which lies between Tartary and 


the remote nations of Europe: thereby throwing as much ob- 
struction in the way-of those philosophers, who shall attempt to 
account for the original of the American aborigines, as he has 
so easily cleared from his own path. Nor were these puerilities 
easy to be avoided on so dark a subject, where the indistinct and 
glimmering beams elicited by the inquirer, tend rather to per- 
plex than instruct; to show the magnitude of his difficulties, 
without giving him the means to remove or lessen them. 

From the annals of the Chinese, it is almost impossible. to 
guess the period to which we should refer the commencement of 
their existence as a nation; so blended with childish fables, and 
ridiculous events, is their whole history; and so confused and 
contradictory is their boasted chronology. Who would believe, 
for instance that there ever existed such a being as /o-hi, the 
first emperor, when they read that he was called the Son of 
Heaven, because he invented the ezght Koua, or symbols 
of three lines each, and taught the people how to apply these 
characters, in which his laws were written; and to give the grea- 
ter force to which, “he declared that he had seen them traced 
ufion the back of a dragon-horse, which rose from the bottom of 
alake; he called ita dragon-horse, because it had the shape of 


a horse, and the scales and wings of a dragon.’ And that with 
VOL. V- 2 2 
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no more than these eight general symbols, he should create a 
mandarin, called the fying-dragon to compose BooKs;a hidden- 
dragon, to make the calendar; and a resident dragon to take the 
superintendance of the buildings. The third emperor, Hoang- 
ti was likewise a son of Heaven, having been delivered on a 
mountain by his mother, when she was much disordered by the 
sudden percussion of Thunder. Of a like complexion is most 
part of their history; and at what period the frst seven Empe- 
rors reigned, cannot be ascertained, their chronology not being 
intelligible till the time of ¥ao, the ezghth prince, from which the 
most vehement advocates of their antiquity date their epocha; be- 
ing about 2200 years antecedent to the birth of Christ, in their 
chronology.* Allowing thenthe accuracy of this era, of which 
many reasonable doubts are entertained, we shall find them only 
coetaneous to the Assyrians, whose empire was founded 2204 
years before Christ; and of the same age with the Egyptians, 
who iike them absurdly conceited that their origin was lost in the 
mis‘ of infinite ages, and as they could not penetrate its obscu- 
rity, they reasonably determined to fixits duration, at twenty 
thousand years; reasonably I say, in comparison to the Chinese 
whose historians are not satisfied with a shorter period, than a 
million of millions of years! 

There are however, many forcible arguments in favour of the 
conclusion, that the Chinese are fosterior inage to both the As- 
syrians and the Egyfitians, and that their origin cannot be fixed 
so early as the reign of Yao. In the History of every people, we 
perceive distinctly, a considerable void between their first settle- 
ments, and the invention of the arts and sciences; and instead 
of rising to perfection inthe course of one reign, we find them 
to have been polished by successive generations, and refined by 
laborious investigation, and continued experience. This is the 
method of Nature, exemplified successively in the /ssyrians, and 
the Egyptians, the swo first nations of the world eminent in sci- 
ence, down to the Greeks, and Romazs, and lastly in Alodern Eu- 
yofie. But we in vain seek for similitude in the Chinese, to other 
beings; and consequently discover them, to be possessed of more 
Knowledge, endued with superior sagacity, and withal sunk in 


* Du Halde, 1, p. 282 
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the greatest barbarity, in the reign of the first emperor Fo-x1, 
than they have been since able to acquire; and could not dege- 
nerate into the same barbarism because they have never been re- 
fined. Although they ascribe to Fo-u1 the invention of astron- 
omy, and the discovery of the calendar, which knowledge was 
so greatly improved by Hoang-ti, the third emperor, that he was 
capable of predicting the changes of the weather, and the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere.* Yet notwithstanding this divine 
perfection, in the frst three reigns of their history, before other 
nations would have emerged from the obscurity of ignorance, 
we perceive their chronology confused and erroneous, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, being destitute of even the 
first principles of astronomy, and as unable to calculate an al- 
manac, as to foretel an eclipse.t ‘Their extreme ignorance of 
geography, implies their want of astronomical knowledge, as 
it is hardly to be imagined, that a nation versed in the latter, 
would consider the earth square, and their own empire the mid- 
dle space, like those people who supposed that the sun made his 
course from east to west inthe day; and when the veil of night 
concealed his resplendent rays, returned the same way to the 
east, to be ready to perform his diurnal peregrination the next 
morning! 

The searching eye of the curious traveller in perambulating 
the unbounded plains of China, explores in vain to discover 
the monuments of that antiquity, which their tradition records, 
and their superstition magnifies; he can discern no venerable 
remnant of former grandeur,to awaken his sympathy, or excite 
his admiration; no memorial of the illustrious dead, recals the 
wisdom of the sage to hisremembrance; and no field made sa- 


_ cred by the conquest of liberty inspires his breast with patrio- 


tism: the only monument to verify their past existence, is in the 
tyranny of the government, the degradation of the people, and 
the inveteracy of their customs. The sepulchral monuments of 
their sovereigns, being badly constructed with wood, have per- 
ished with the bodies Which they enclosed, and no vestige re- 
mains of their ineffectual ostentation: and even the walls, the 


* Du Halde, 1, p. 275. + This subject will be discusssed more particularly in 
another Essay * on the Chinese Sciences and Arts: 
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only durable works to be perceived, are rather to be admired 
as the stupepdous effects of a fearful disposition, than as exhi- 
biting scientific notions of architecture, or displaying a refined 
taste. Their productions exhibit both the ingenuity of civiliza- 
tion, and the rudeness of barbarity; and though they disprove 
their high antiquity, show them at least, not to be destitute of 
genius; which however seems to have exerted its power only 
when impelled by necessity, their mental subjection begetting in- 
capacity, and unwillingness for the spontaneous exercise of their 








faculties. 
PROCLUS. 


NotTe.—In thus endeavouring to demonstrate that the Chinese are posterior 


in antiquity to the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians many arguments are neces- 
sarily grounded on questions, which will hereafter be discussed and evinced, and 
the reader is desired to suspend his judgment, till the whole is terminated. 
In subsequent essays, we shall review respectively, the arts and sciences; the 
morals; the manners, and habits; the religion and the political state, of this ex- 
traordinary people; and thence induce, the degree of importance they hold 
in the civilized world, and their claims to the title of a wise people. 


(To be continued.) 


CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Enprror, 
THERE is no propensity of the human mind more invete- 


rate, or, at the same time, more alive to reproof, than an itch for 
writing poetry. While the youthful candidate for the bays of 
Parnassus trembles at the anticipation of criticism, and is chill- 
ed to the heart by the least token of disapprobation, he is sel- 
dom prevented from persevering by the most decided warnings 
of disappointment and failure. He shrinks from the opinion 
that would arrest his career, but seldom suffers it to turn him 
from his course. 

It is remarkable, that whatever turn genius may take, 
when matured and guided by education ond experience, it 
generally first displays itself in writing verses. Many men 
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who have afterwards distinguished themselves in various de- 
partments of literature and science, have given the first indica- 
tion of superior mind in attempts at poetry. Such efforts 
evidence habits of study and reflection; a desire of digtine- 
tion and an ardency of brain that most frequently lead the pos- 
sessor to some seat of honor in society. 

Permit me to introduce, with these observations, a short no- 
tice of a Poem, published in your last number, entitled “Or- 
LANDO,” said to be the production of a youth not yet seventeen 
years of age. Inthe lives of poets there are not wanting many 
bright examples of amazing precocity of genius; which have ren- 
dered school boy verses no longer an object of wonder, except 
to fapas and mammas. Indeed most‘of our poets have given pret- 
ty unequivocal proofs of the “ fine frenzy,” at a very early age. 

What have we aright to expect from a young poet, and what 
ought we, in candour and kindness, to excuse! We should ex- 
pect much irregularity and wildness; an inattention to the chas- 
tened rules of composition; extravagant figures expressed in 
turgid language, and many harsh and bad lines. And we should 
excuse all these faults, if they are the honest product of the 
pen that claims them, and are accompanied with occasional tes- 
timonials of those original and inventive powers which are the 
attributes of true genius. But if a young man (or woman) 
shall mistake a fondness for reading poetry for the power of cre- 
ating it; and, after having stuffed his memory with the spoils of 
industry, shall cast them out half digested and deformed, as the 
productions of his own brain, he acquires no right to the indul- 
gence which is due to the fair and legitimate candidate. 

I would not absolutely discourage your correspondent’s young 
friend, or apply to him the whole force and extent of these re- 
marks; but it may not be unuseful to him and his partial friends 
to make a fair estimate of his claims to the meed of poesy, so 
far as they depend upon the specimen now before us. There 
are undoubtedly some passages in Orlando; which testify 
genius; but, in general, this production bears witness more to an 
attentive perusal of other poets, or rather of another froet, than 
to any powers of original invention. The plan, machinery, and 
metre of Orlando, were, evidently supplied by Dr. Beattie’s ce- 
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lebrated “ Mrnstret;” and indeed many of the lines and phra- 

ses, and most of the prominent ideas are distinctly taken from 

this poem. I will point out some of them, with a hope of indu- 

cing this young author to rely more upon himself in future, or to 

be more candid in acknowledging the aid he receives from 

others. 

In the first four lines there is so much confusion, added to 
some grammatical error, that I cannot say I comprehend its 











meaning— 


** Some men there are, cold as the winter’s snow, { 
“* Whose souls were never touched with poet’s strain, 


** Rapt in the sacred dream, from earth beiow, 
** And ride aloft on heaven’s azure main.” 


It is not very clear what is “ rapt in the sacred dream” — 
whether the “ poet’s strain” or the “souls” just before men- 
tioned; and I am still more at a loss to find the nominative case 
tothe verb ride, in the fourth line; there is a want of harmony 
and sweetness, too, in the whole: but these are in the class of 
faults I would excuse, on the terms mentioned. 

I cannot see the propriety of the sentiment in the second 
stanza; that the man who is so unfortunate (for a misfortune it is) 
as not to be “ touched with poet’s strains,” can have no “ feeling 
friend;” or that he shall be sooner forgotten, when “ inhumed,” 
than another—much less can I agree that his children shall be 
discharged from all natural and filial obligation, and so deeply 
resent his want of taste as to shed no “ pearly tear” on his tomb; 
the “village hinds” may withhold their “ wild flowers” if they 
please, for they have long been the licensed decorators, exclu- 
Sively, of poetic graves; but our children, I hope, will not so 
scornfully refuse to pay us some tribute of affection and respect, 
although we may not feel the raptures of poetry as Orlando does. 

To proceed in pointing out the instances in which our author 
has drawn from the stores: of others.—The course of thought 
and collection of figures which make up the second stanza, are 
entirely familiar to every reader of elegies and sonnets; and 
perhaps, as a sort of common poetic property, Orlando has as 
good a rightto them as any body that has used them for the last 
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five hundred years. We come, then, to cases more direct and 
palpable.— , 
In the fourth stanza ef Orlando, 


“ Not deeply skilled in human lore was he.” 


Inthe Minstrel, 


** As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore.” 
In the sixth stanza, 


** J ween Orlando was no vulgar boy.” 
Tn the Minstrel, 
“* And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy.” 


Orlando has, in common with Edwin, a skill in music, and a 
fondness for ‘visionary joy.”——They both too found delight .in 
rising early in the morning, and in roaming over the “ lonely 
mountain’s head”’ and through “untrodden groves.” In short, these 
young gentlemen are as like cach other, even to their.parentage, 
educations, dispositions, and amusements, as twin brothers. Your 
Dromios and Socias are nothing to them; and Viola and her bro- 
ther Sabastian, are absolute antipodes in comparison with Ed- 
win and Orlando. To proceed regularly “to point out faults and 
beauties alike’’—the scenery in the seventh and eighth stanzas 
is very picturesque and beautiful, especially in the latter—the 
following lines, if original, will of themselves, almost entitle the 
author of Orlando, to the name of a poet:— 


* Here oft reclined, beneath the arching vines, 
** That formed o’erhead a high luxuriant bower, 
“* He read rome native poet’s am’rous lines; 

“* Or twin’d around his harp full many a flower, 
-* That grew inrich profusion everywhere; 

** Then eudden sirike, as will’d his fancy wild, 
“ His decorated harp.” 


i particularly remark the four last lines. 
In the ninth stanza, 


** And distance gaze them far a sweeter sound.” 
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In Collins’ ode to the passions, 
** In sounds by distance made more sweet.” 
In the eleventh stanza, 


“* Why should anticipation chill the present hour, 
“Is not fair Hope’s all-cheering power thine? 
** Is not to thee the angel Fancy given? 


In the Minstrel, 


** But why should foresight thy fond heart alarm? 
“‘ Perish the lore that deadens young desire! 

“* Pursue, poor imp, th’ imaginary charm, 

** Indulge gay Hope and Fancy’s pleasing fire.” 


The thirteenth stanza meets the particular applause of your 
correspondent; and not without reason. But if he will turn to 
the nineteenth verse of the first book, and the seventh verse of 
the second book of the Minstrel, he will find the prototype of his 
friend’s effusion. . 

The fourteenth stanza is filled with beautiful imagery, but 
unfortunately not belonging to Orlando: 


“Or gain some dell, where Alpine heights arise, 

“‘ Where nought was heard to break the silence deep, 

“* Save the bold eagle soaring in the skies, 

** Save the wild chamois bounding up the steep; 

“* Or hoary goats upon the mountain’s brow; 

‘* Here some reelin’d, abroad there others stray’d, 

“* A moving speck on the eternal snow, 

** While all around them clouds, and shadowy billows play’d.” 


This whole whole stanza is evidently compounded from the 
following passages in the Minstrel:— 


*‘ Oft when the winter storm had ceased to rave, 
“‘ He roam’d the snowy waste at even to view 

‘* The cloud stupendous, from th’ Atlantic wave 
“‘ High tow’ring sail along th’ horizon blue.” 


Again, 


‘* And oft he trac’d the uplands to survey.” 


* . * * * * 
* And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn.” 
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Again, 


“© Along this narrow valley you might see 

“‘ The wild deer sporting on the meadow ground.” 
* * + * . . 

‘* And from the summit of that craggy mound, 

*« The perching eagle oft was heard to ery, 

“ Or on resounding wings to shoot athwart the sky.” 


And again, 


** And oft the craggy clift he lov’d to climb, 

“© Where allin mist the world below was lost, 

“‘ What dreadful pleasufe! there to stand sublime, 
* Like shipwreck’d mariner on desert coast, 

“ And view th’ enormous waste of vapour tost, 

© In billows.” — 


In these passages we have the hero going to a height to 
command the scene—we have the noise of the “ eagle soaring 
in the skies.”—For the chamois bounding,* which is claimed as 
original, we have the bounding fawn, and the “ wild deer spors- 
ing; ——and the last line, ' 


“6 While all around them clouds and shadowy billows play’d,” 
is found in Beattie’s 
** Enormous waste of vapour tost in billows;”’ 
and in the preceding line, 
** Where all in mist the world below was lost.” 
The goats, some reclined and some wandering, 


‘* A moving speck on the eternal snow,” 


is all that is left of this stanza, for the author of Orlando; and 
even this remnant, if it be truly his, entitles him to praise; but 
we are apt to suspect the honesty of one, so often detected in 
pillaging, and to doubt his right to what may really belong to 
him. I should not wonder at finding another owner for these 
goats. 


* In Wieland’s Oberon we have the chamois bounding. 
VOL. Vv. 3 A 
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The fifteenth stanza, 


** Dear was to him, the hour of early morn, 
** When every flower puts on its bloom anew, 
** Each shrub, with sweet fresh blossoms is adorned, 


“« And every lime tree glitters in the dew;” 


and the last line, 


‘“* How sweet upon his ear the birds’ wild music flows.” 
Now, in what does this differ from the Minstrel, 


** Even now his eyes with smiles of rapture glow 

** As on he wanders through the scenes of morn, 

** Where the fresh flowers in living lustre blow, 

** When thousand pearls the dewy lawns adorn, 

“* A thousand notes of joy in every breeze are borne.” 


The smoking streamlets and the ruddy tints, acknowledge 


the same master. 
The sixteenth stanza, 


* The milk maid carols forth her simple lay, 

** The brisk young peasant whistles o’er his plough, 
“ The shepherd drives his snowy flock away, 

“ Or tunes his lute beneath some shady bough. 


In Beattie’s description of the morn, we also have 


* The lowing herd—the sheepfold’s simple bell, 
“ The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 


“ In the lone valley;” 


and also, 
** Crown’d with her pail, the tripping milkmaid sings; 
** The whistling ploughman stalks afield.” 


The objects displayed in the scenery of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth stanzas are not the same with those introduced by 
Beattie, but the general view is so much so, as to leave no doubt 
of its origin. 

Every reader will instantly recognize Gray, in these lines in 
the twenty-first stanza, 


** The sheep-bell tinkling in the distant fold, 
‘“* The lowing herds.” 
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And here too, the shepherd with his fife is placed in the vale, as 
by Beattie in the foregoing extract. 

The return home of the ploughman im the twenty-second stan- 
za, and the trudging of the shepherd with weary step, will 
scarcely leave the patronage of Gray for that of Orlando. The 
chattering swallows, if they have any discretion, will also abide 
with their old master; and the dusky twilight and silver moon, 
belong to every body. 

In the twenty-third stanza, we have, as original poetry, 


** The silver moon does rise, 
** And sweetly sleeps upon the bank around, 
** Her mellow light reclines on tree and bower. 


This idea has particularly delighted our poet, for he repeats 
it inthe twenty-sixth stanza, 


** When sweet the moon-light on the green bank lay;” 
and in the thirtieth stanza, 


** Soft plays the moon-light on the checkered grass.” 


If I supposed our young poet had got as far as Shakspeare in 
his “rapt dreams,” I should charge him with getting these lines 
from the immortal bard: 


“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.” 


says Lorenzo to Jessica. 

But as Orlando appears to me to have held closely to the 
Minstrel, in recounting his adventures, I rather refer the theft 
to that source—where we find 


** The yellow moon-light sleeps on all the hills.” 


The same silence too pervades the scene in the Minstrel, 
which Orlando has chosen for his contemplations. The ghosts, 
fairies, &c. which are brought together to terrify the young Or- 
Jando, in the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth stan- 
zas, are of the same family with those which claimed a similar ac- 
quaintance with Edwin; the only difference is, that Orlando 
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caught them dancing, and Edwin at their revels. Edwin also 

















‘* Heard tales of old traditionary lore,”’ 





the same, itis presumed, which were afterwards repeated to his suc- 
cessor Orlando; the visits too, ear ocean’s waves, were performed 
with equal punctuality and solemnity by both of them; and their 
prospects from the sounding shore, very much the same. The rus- 
tic dance described in the thirtieth, thirty-first and thirty-second 
stanzas, follows, even to tune and figure, the dance of former 
times, when Edwin ruled the song. 

In the thirty-sixth stanza, our young poet has made a nibble 
at Collins, but not so as materially to injure that poet or benefit 
himself. , 

While the materials of Orlando are thus evidently gleaned 
from the Minstrel, it is admitted there is some skill displayed in 
putting them together. If the candour of the juvenile adven- 
turer had been equal evento the humble merit now allowed him, 
his claims to indulgence would have been better founded. But he 
can hardly be pardoned for imagining that nobody had read the 
Minstrel but himself; or, that his plunder from a poem so uni- 
versally read and admired, could pass without detection. 

JUSTICE. 

March 10, 1811. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE MERRY WORLD. 


STEVENS, who, though a very unfortunate, and a very impru- 
dent man, was one of the most favoured in the Court of Comus; 
and, beyond all compare, the most original song writer of his 
age, has prefixed to one of his collections, the following Pro- 
logue, as he terms it: 


“ Through gloomy grove, along the lawn; 
Or by the still brook’s side, 

When the day’s sable shroud is drawn, 
Then ghosts are said to glide: 
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“‘ The paly moonshine’s silvery gleams, 
Seem dancing down the glade, i 
Mingling mid shadowy forms its beams, ‘ 
Which scare the trembling maid. > 

“ The traveller oft is apt to see, ; 
Through twilight’s dusky veil, t 

A giant, in each hedge row tree, | 
While phantoms fill the dale. i 

** So rambling readers may condemn i 
This book of medley rhimes, : 
Whose errors will appear to them, ‘ 
A list of giant crimes. - pa 

i 

* But why should critics carp at songs? : 


Or classic scales apply? 
To them alone my book belongs, 
Who’d rather laugh than cry. 
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“ For neither pedant, nor for prude 
These Sonnets took their birth, 

But are dish’d up as pleasant food, 
For Sons of Social Mirth.” 
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The following voluble lines addressed to a lady, are justly 
attributed to the honourable R. W. Spencer, a man of rank anda 
man of fashion, yet neither so fastidious nor so dissipated, that 
he shuns the service of the Muses. 


*‘ Too late I staid, forgive the crime, 
Unheeded flew the hours; 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 

That only treads on flowers! 


a ie Sets Seg sf Seve 4 


: “‘ What eye with clear account remarks, a] 

, The ebbing of the glass, . 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
Which dazzle as they pass? 


* Oh! who, to sober measurement, 
Time’s happy swiftness brings, ; 
ie When Birds of Paradise have lent ; 


Their plumage for his wings?” 
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At different periods through the progress of this Journal, 
we have preserved many specimens of the ingenuity of the ini- 
mitable Dispen. The following excellent new song is so cha- 
racteristical of a genuine British tar, that we fancy some of 
our readers will soon have it by heart. 


Why what’s that to you if my eyes I’m a wiping? 
A tear is a pleasure d’ye see in its way, 
*Tis nonsense for trifles, I own, to be piping; 
But they that han’t pity, why I pities they. 
Says our Captain, says he, (I shall never forget it) 
If of courage you’d know, lads, the true from the sham; 
*Yis a furious lion, in battle, so let it, 
But duty appeas’d, *tis in mercy a lamb. 


There’s bustling Bob Bounce, for the old one not caring, 
Helter skelter to work, pelt away, cut and drive; 
Swearing, he, for his part, had no notion of sparing, 
For as to a foe, why he’d eat him alive! 
But when that he found a poor pris’ner, he’d wounded, 
Who once sav’d his life, as near drowning he swam, 
The lion was tam’d, and with pity confounded, 
He cried over him all as one as a lamb. 


That my friend Dick, or Tom, I would rescue from danger, 
Or lay my life down for each lad in the mess, 
Is nothing at all; ’tis the poor wounded stranger, 
And the poorer, the more I should succour distress. 
For, however their duty bold tars may delight in, 
And peril defy as a bug-bear, or flam, 
The lion may feel surly pleasure in fightisg, 
But feel more, by compassion, when turn’d to a lamb. 


The heart and the eyes, you see, keep the same motion, 
For though both shed their drops, ’tis all to the same end; 
And thus tis that ev’ry tight lad of the ocean, 
Sheds his blood for his country, his tears for his friend. 
If my maxim’s diseas’d, ’tis disease I shall die on; 
You may snigger, and titter, I don’t care a damn! 
In me let the foe feel the paw of a lion; 
But, the battle once ended—the heart of a lamb. 
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I, I have searched in vain for the name of the quaint inditer ; 
as of the subsequent stanzas, and am persuaded that he either F 
: timidly hid himself, or was dost in the dreary shades of dull ob- 
' scurity. Though his name is concealed, his merit is very con- f 


spicuous in this composition, which though written ina strain of 
peculiar simplicity, has for its vital principle, pure and practical 
philosophy. 


REG sScge 


“‘ My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 5 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss, 
That God or nature hath assign’d: 
Though much I want, that most would haye, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 3 


“‘ Content to live, this is my stay; 
I seek no more than may suffice: 
I press to bearno haughty sway, 
Look, what Ilack, My MIND SUPPLIES. 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with what my mind doth bring. 


“ T see how plenty surfeits oft, 
And hasty climbers soonest fall, 
I see that such as sit aloft, , 
Mishap doth threaten most ofall: ; 
These get with toil, and keep with fear, 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


‘“‘ No princely pomp, nor wealthy store, 4 
No force to win a victory, 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to win a lover’s eye. 
To none of these I yield as thrall, 
For why? my mind despiseth all. 


“Some have too much, yet still they crave; 
I little have, yet seek for more, 

They are but poor, though much they have, . 
And I am rich with little store: * | 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give, ey 

They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. : 
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“T laugh not at another’s loss, 

I grudge not at another’s gain; 
No worldly wave my mind can toss, 
I brook what is another’s bane: 

I fear no foe, nor fawn no friend, 
I loathe not life, nor dread its end. 


“ My wealth is health—and perfect ease, 
My conscience clear, my chief defence: 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence; 
Thus do [ live, thus will I die, 
Would all did so, as well as I. 


‘J take no joy in earthly bliss, 

I weigh not Cresus’ wealth a straw; 
For care, I care not what it is, 

I fear not Fortune’s fatal law. 
My mind is such as may not move, 
For beauty bright, or force of love. 








“T wish but what I have at will, 

I wander not, to seek for more; 
I like the plain, I climb no hill, 

In greatest storms, I sit on shore. 
And laugh at them who toil in vain, 
To get what must be lost again. 

o 


“ [kiss not where I wish to kill, 
I feign not love where most I hate, 
I break no sleep to win my will, 
I wait not at the miser’s gate. 
I scorn no poor, I fear no rich, 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 


‘** The Court nor camp I like, nor loathe, 
Extremes are counted worst of all, 

The golden mean between them both, 
Doth surest sit, and fears no fall. 

This is my choice; for why? I find, 

NO WEALTH IS LIKE A QUIET MIND.’ 
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Having thus far regaled my readers with the agreeable, 
though homely verses of asort of Grub Street writer, I will now 
strive to make them merry with a very modern Anacreontic. 
The ensuing song is the sportive effusion of a juvenile bard, by 
the name of Thomas A. Geary, who adorned Ireland, his native 
country, with the splendour of premature genius, and, who, 
by a premature death, accelerated by the vengeance of Ad- 
versity, still causes the tears of Sensibility to flow. I know of 
no festive ode more exhilirating than this; and though the 
austerer moralist may doubt the soundness of our poet’s phi- 
losophy, yet the gayety of the sentiment will excite a kindred 
emotion in the breast even of the sternest. Amid the pining 
sicknesses, the corrosive cares, and pénsive sorrows of our 
mortal condition, the nepenthe of the Greeks, the poppy of 
Asia, the falernium of Horace, and the burgundy of France, 
must, sometimes; be temperately enjoyed, in happy: alliance 
with our physical power, and our moral consolations. 


THE GLASSES SPARKLE ON THE BOARD. 


Tue glasses sparkle on the board,. 
The wine is ruby bright, 
The reign of pleasure is restor’d, 
Of ease and gay delight; , 
The day is gone, this night’s our own, 
Then let us feast the soul; 
If any pain or care remain, 
Let’s drown it in the bow. 


This world they say’s a warld of wo, 
But that I must deny, 

Can sorrow from the goblet flow, 
Or pain from Beauty’s eye? 

The wise are fools, with all their rules, 
They would our joys control; 

If life’s a pain, I say again, 

Let’s drown it in the bowl. 
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; SESE 
' fi te — —— 
: ie That Time flies fast, the poets sing, 
Then surely it is wise, 
| ee | In ROSY WINE TO DIP HIS WINGS, 
; i i And seize him as he flies; 
f i i This night is ours, then strew with flowers, 
". / The moments as they roll, 
nae di If any pain or care remain, 
) 
= (um Why drown it in the bowl. 
P| ie 
it 
he FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AN IDEA IN THE NIGHT. 
7 
Ae ! . 
4 ne To night, when I started from the first dreams of the despot- 
; : | ism of fancy, I remembered that a favourite friend had, at the 
ee | noon-tide hour, impatiently demanded of me who is Horace in 
| London? To this query I can make no satisfactory response, but 
pr a the light of my fading lamp, which I have’ recently relumed, 
i : enables me to transcribe, for the delight of my readers, the fol- 
ud lowing stanzas, which will provoke more curiosity to discover 
| it the name of that brilliant wight, whose pretensions are so com- 
; AR 7 ° . 
hel manding, and whose phrases are so fortunate. The wit of the 
Bi: second stanza, and the description in the fourth and fifth, of the 
eee | convivial powers of the duke of Norfolk, one of the most jovial 
ty aes ° » ° « 
A of Camus’ crew; the classical antithesis, in the seventh stanza, 
bo ry and the Epicurean wish at the close of this festive ode, are all 
4 of the Horatian character. 
HORACE IN LONDON—BOOK I. ODE XXXI. 
TO APOLLO. 
Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem, &c. 
WHAT asks the bard, who first invades, 
With votive verse, Apollo’s shrine, 
And lulls, with midnight serenades, 
Thee, male Duenna of the Nine’ 
i i oa Not venison, darling of the Church, 
Et Mutton will serve his turn as well, 
i i Nor costly turtle, drest by Birch, 
ut He sparns the fut, to sound the shell! 
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Fearing to trust the dubious stocks, 
He ne’er invests his money there; 
And views with scorn the London docks, 
Perched on his castle in the air. 


Ye sun-burnt peasantry of Gaul, 

Go prune your vines for Worfolk’s lord, 
His jovial table welcomes all, 

And laughing Plenty crowns his board. 


Favourite of Bacchus! see him lay 

His comrades senseless on the floor; 
And then march soberly away, 

With bottles three—aye, sometimes four! 


My skill in wines is quickfy said, 

I drink them but to make me merry; 
Claret and port alike are red, 

Champaign is white, and so is sherry. 


When, safe in port; the sailor spurns 
The waves of the tumultuous sea; 

With higher joy my bosom burns, 
When humble fort is safe in me! 


Grant me, ye powers, a middle state, 
Remote from poverty and wealth, 
Above the poor, below the great, 
A body and a mind in health, 


And when old Time upon this head, 
His snowy bounty shall impart, 
O! grant that he may never spread, 
Ite freezing influence to my heart. 
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ee IRONY —FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
i it i General rules of good breeding or Chesterfield burlesqued. 


ne Notwithstanding the popularity of Junius and Gibbon, on this side of the At- 
lantic, and although few of our polite readers are unacquainted with the style of 
Swift, yet it most unaccountably happens that the figure, called Irony, is almost 
always unintelligible to the natives. A paper elegantly written in this style is for 
the most part literally interpreted by the populace, who being, for the most part, 
exceedingly doltish and dull themselves, have a very blunt perception of the spar- 
kles of Wit, the fire of Faney, and the glories of Genius in other men. In fact 
the taste for wit and humour in America is extremely bad, and thoge agreeable 
qualities are, as Dr. Johnson would say, of very rare emergence in the wildernesses 
of this same western world. Whether it arises from the solemn stupidity of most 
of our institutions; whether it arises from our partiality to the savage life; whe- 
ih 4 ther it arises from the prevalence of fanaticism. and the dominion of Avartce, 
-Ueanness and Folly, certain it is, that through long epochs of a sort of Egyptian 
cloom, we sit looking, dismally, in each other’s faces, inquiring in vain for “Tha- 
lia and her laughing erew. The voice of Comedy. is nothing but a dronish hum. 


Lampoon and satire are articles nearly as scarce as Castilian honour, and lord 





Falkland’s patriotism; levity and irony are grossly misunderstood; the genius of 
Henry Fielding, of Dr. Arburthnot, of Colman, and Sheridan, shrinks away from 
our conventicles and our crowds; and there actually seems to be, sometimes, what 
Dr. Goldsmith forcibly denominates a general combination in favour of Stupidity.* 


“* By whose fond care, in vain deery’d and curst, 
“ Still dunce the second reigns like dunce the first.” 


J 





Tfa man, with the principles of a cavalier, the simplicity ofa child, and the 
wit of a man should chance to appear and emulate some of the great masters of 
song, his Muse is reviled, and his character calumniated; and the vis vivida anim, 
? | ) the ardour of the soul, and the enthusiasm of Fancy are pronounced to be the ef- 
fects of intoxication! The madness of a wise man, says that charmer, Edmund 
Burke, charming ever so wisely; the madness of a wise man is better than the so- 
briety of fools; but for this speeies of insanity, not many grains of allowance are 
rade by a people, who are themselves often distracted, and who, to adopt the ad- 
mirable allusion of the orator, while they are groping in darkness, and writhing in 


; 
> 
my * Pope, who had a sufficient contempt for the owfs of his time, thus indignant- 
amet ly describes this sort of supremacy. 





Dullness o'er all assumes her ancient right, 
| Daughter of chaos and eternal Night, 

i, t Fate, in their dotage, this fair idiot gave, 

Ae Gross as her sire, and as her mother grave; 
ts Laborious, heavy, busy, bold and blind, 

She rules, in native anarchy the mind. 
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chains, imagin@Mill the while, like other lunatics, that they are sovereigns, judges, 


and statesmen! ; 

. The ensuing sarcasms, the. sportive sallies of a man of genius, whose talents 
resemble those of the younger Colman will please the few, and will be understood 
by the cavaliers, the only party we are anxious to please. But they will be suf- 
ficiently unintelligible to the great vulgar and the small, whose minds we have 
neither the power, nor the inclination to illuminate. 

Let the writer be unequivocally understood to make a decided exception in fa- 
vour of the writers of Salmagundiin Newyork, and the Monthly Anthology in Bos- 


ton.—-EDITOR. 

Nothing has a finer effect, or shows good breeding and dis- 
cernment ina more forcible manner, than when you have a stran- 
ver at table, to address your wife with, My dear, did you ever 
see such a likeness as that gentleman is to my cousin Simkins? 
If the stranger should be a young lady of amiable manners and 
delicate ideas, let your helpmate open the battery of compari- 
sons; first- by staring her out of countenance, and then exclaim- 
ing before the whole company, do you know, my dear, what I 
am thinking of? I never saw any person bear such a resem- 
blance of one to the other, as that young lady does to Nancy 
Towers, my unfortunate chambermaid, who was guiity of a fox 
faw with our journeyman, Bill Thompson. 

If you be fond of music and have occasion to use your hand- 
kerchief, more especially if you indulge in snuff, trumpet your 
nostrils as loud as possible to the overture of Tekeli, or the 
marchin Blue-Beard. 

Instruments for cracking nuts are ridiculous; always make 
use of your teeth, aiding the operation, by placing your hands 
gracefully to your cheeks, at the same time: distorting your 
countenance during the exertion. 

If you have a party you wish to be very friendly to, heap their 
plates with viands, pile upon pile, similar to the tower of Babel; 
and cram the victuals down the people’s throats, likean oath admin- 
istered in a hurry at the custom-house; don’t mind their elegant 
observations of—Indeed, ma’am, I cant bear it, I shal! be quite 
sick; or By goles, cousin Thompson, we cant stand any more; 
wife and I de stuffed up to our chins. 

When you are drinking a glass of wine, roll your eyes about 
the room over the brim of the glass, like a felon brought up by 
habeas corpus to a judge’s chamber. 
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Humming a new tune, drumming with yotf fingers or 
knuckles has a very lively effect, during the dessert. If you can 
contrive now and then to break a decanter or wine glass the 
more agreeable. To loll on ¢wo chairs, while you are using your 
tooth pick, has a very careless and elegant appearance. 

Some people very foolishly observe, that when carved for, it 
is but civil to take whatever is offered. No suchthing! Always 
make a difficulty, saying you like some part better; it gives ad- 
ditional trouble, and, of course, shows the carver to better ad- 
vantage. 4 

- Togive any thing from your own plate to another, to eat of, 
shows great good nature, and amiableness of disposition, parti- 
cularly ifon the point of a fork, with which you have been pick- 
ing your teeth. N. B. a fork is an excellent substitute for a 
tooth-pick. 

Men and their wives recently married, squeezing hands, pat- 
ting cheeks, ogling, and making love to each other at table, 
shows a frank temper, and warm and generous constitutions. 

“If you have favourite dogs or cats, let them be at large at din- 
ner time, and keep them in such a state of voraciousness that 
they may be ready to run away with all the victuals. 

Be sure to place your elbows on the table, like a church 
warden in a parish vestry. 

If there be servants in the room, keep upa conversation with 
them, as—Ah, Tom, how do you do? What, you have left Mrs. 
Thingumbob; aye, aye, leave you alone to find out a good thing; 
got a snug place here I warrant you. All this serves to show 
you are not proud, but free and easy in your behaviour, and that 
you understand the art of being genteel and agreeable. 

If you have acquired a fortune by trade and retired to your 
cauntry seat, be sure to recollect your former familiar phrases 
while presiding at the table, viz. Come; fall to my lads and lasses; 
two hands in a dish and one in a purse-—take the will for 
the deed; but I hope there’s enough. One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. It is better to pay the butcher than the 
doctor. These sprightly sallies are exceedinely original, inge- 

nious, brilliant and entertaining. 
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When you are summoned from the drawing room to the di- 
ning room, rush all together, like a mob at the pit door, to see 
Cooke or Kemble; there sit down promiscuously, no matter how, 
so that each gets opposite his favourite dish; this sometimes oc- 
casions inconvenience, but that signifies nothing, provided you 
gain your point. 

Wiping your plate with a large piece of bread, so as to ab- 
sorb the gravy is very genteel and elegant; also, to pour the gra- 
vy from the dish on your plate has a very accomplished air, as 
you may soon be convinced by dining with alderman Dunder- 
head. 

Be extremely fastidious at dinner, to show the exquisiteness 
of your taste, now and then observing, particularly if such dish- 
es be on the table:—I cant bear roast mutton: a turkey is very 
well, if it be tender; but I am sorry to say, not one in twenty 
proves so; and that before me, I’ll be bound for it, will make my 
words good, &c. : 


| 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


HYMN.-GLORY TO GOD. 


To thee, protective God I owe, 
All that I have, or hope or know, 
Each ray of mind that seems to shine 
Is but a clouded gleam from thine. 


The lust’red heavens present thy zone, 

' The peopled earth thy living throne, 
The globe, which nature holds of thee, 
Is bound by thy infinity. 


Poor, and unbless’d, not mine the power 
To shield from want one frugal hour, 
Yet from thy rich regard I drew, 

The bread of peace, and promise too. 
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How vain the pride of man appears, 
How weak the vigour of his years; 
But thou one vital spark hast given 
To light, and lead his hofe to Heaven. 


HYMN.—SORROW AND SUPPLICATION. 


Though dark ana deep offences flow, 
Be the repentant grief sincere, 

Pure as the falling fleece of snow, 
Shall the accepted soul appear. 

Thine is a pitying Parent’s care 

God of forgiveness heed our prayer. 


If pierced by many an earthly wo, 
The breaking heart its peace resign, 
On Heaven that breaking heart bestow, 
And be its healing mercies thine. 
To thee our sorrowing thoughts we raise, 
God of compassion hear our praise. 


From the bright Heaven’s transcendent throne, 
Behold the Lord of life descend, 

Making the sentenced earth his own, 
The blessing of his love extend. 

Saviour and God, from thee we claim 

The christian’s never dying flame. 


The mind which rests its hope on high, 
Though dark as night, as winter cold, 
Adoring Heaven’s protective eye, 
Shall to its glorious light unfold. 
The breath of worlds, the soul divine 
Creative Deity are thine. 


eee 


HYMN.—-PRAYER AND PRAISE TO GOD. 


O thou, who ere the lapse of time 
Wert glorious, with unfading prime. 
Expurine Gop! thy pity give 

To me who but a moment live. 
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Thy strength the elements controls, 
And rests the axis of the poles, 

To me, in sinful suffering weak, 

The words of pardoning mercy speak. 


























Thou LIGHT OF WORLDS! whose quenchless ray 
Blooms in the brilliant blush of day 

On me, in darkest error blind, 

Pervading pour the all-seeing mind. 


PARENT OF LIFE! to thee we owe 

The nerves that thrill, the veins that glow; 
Me, who descend the oblivious grave, 
May thy absolving goodness save. 


IMMORTAL Berne! God alone, 
All-giving Nature is thy own, 
To thee her wandered race restore, 
And bid her breathing world adore. 


In the Jast hymn the author has, with a feeble attempt, imitated some portion of 
the sublime adoration of the American Indian, as—‘‘ O ETERNAL! have mercy 
upon me, because I am passing away—O Infinite, because Lam but a speck—O 
most MicuTy, because I am weak—O souRcE oF LIFE, beeause I draw nigh 
to the grave—O OmNISCIENT, because I am in darkness—O ALL BOUNTEOUS, 
because Iam poor—O ALL-SUFFICIENT, because I am nothing. 


ae rae 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. a 


ODE 


On the present degraded sfate of Sweden. Inscribed to the Revd. Nicholas Col- 
lin, reetor of the Swedish Church, Philadelphia. 


thir nn ae ay 8 


Where has that martial spirit fled, 
The genius of a proud domain? H 
Doth Sweden bow her helmed head, 
And basely wear the conqueror’s chain? 
Once she had statesmen, O how bright 
In Fame’s unsullied scroll they shine! 
She once had warriors, men of might, 
And monarchs ofthe imperial tine. 
VOL. vy. 3 ¢ 
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; To guard his much-lov’d country’s weal 

a © : From foreign or domestic foes, 


Then gleam’d the watchful hero’s steel, 
And all the patriot’s soul arose. 

Then princes nobly sought renown 

3 In suffering for the general good:— 
How awful is the regal crown 

When Valour gems it with his blood! 


4 On Lutzen’s plain, at break of day, 


ine Th’ imperial Walstein form’d his line: 


cd | The foe was nigh in dread array; 

opt And, Sweden, that brave band was thine. 

! The trumpets sung, the cannon roar’d, 
The gallant chargers paw’d the ground-— 
Led by Adolphus on they pour’d, 

And spread destruction all around. 


O Lutzen! thou didst drink full deep 
The blood of many a soldier bold; 
And Sweden’s children yet doth weep, 
When e’er the mournful tale is told. 
Gustavus fell!—the monarch shed 
His heart-stream on the fatal plain; 
But Glory smooth’d the hero’s bed, 
And distant ages bless his reign. 


Where has that patriot spirit fled 

That fir’d the Dalecarlian swain, 
When, from their cavern’d hills, he led 
His friends against th’ insulting Dane? 
Is Charles’s blood extinct? ah go 
Brave Swede! to Narva—she can say 
How felt the Russ the dreadful blow, 
How gain’d the royal boy the day. 


What dire effect from discord springs, 
Unhappy Sweden now can tell; 

Gone is her race of noble kings; 

On whose great deeds she lov’d to dwell; 
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Her statesmen, sunk with servile fear, 
Cringe ata vileusurper’s throne; 
Whilst patriots shed the secret tear, 
And dare not make their sorrows known. 


O grasp thy sword, thou hardy Swede! 
Thy country needs thy slumbering might; 
In her dear cause tis good to bleed— 
Then dare th’ intruder to the fight! 

Unfurl thy banners, Swedish youth, 

A groaning nation hopes in thee; 

O tell the world this welcome truth— 
Great Vasa’s sons shall still be free! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO: 


If the following original lines are worthy of insertion in the Port Folio, they are 





at your service. W. 


TO MELANCHOLY. 


Hail Melancholy! here—advance! 
In sable robe array’d; 

Enwrapt in ever-musing trance— 
Obscurity and shade. 

Thou scorn’st each glitt’ring, low delight, 
To Folly’s children dear, 

And thrones and sceptres, in thy sight 
But vanity appear. 

Begone! thou cri’st—fashion, thou gay 
And airy phantom, flee! 

Fair, silken pleasure, hence—away! 
Thou hast no charms for me! 

For me, in vain, in trophied pride, 
Triumphal arches bend: 

With scorn I view gilt temples glare, 
And palaces ascend. 

I rather prize the lowly cot; 

The thick, embower’d glade; 
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The peaceful, solitary grot, 
For Contemplation made. 

Where, by the world forsook, forgot, 
Thou heav’n-descended maid! 

Enlarge, inspire my every thought: 
Each virtuous impulse aid. 

Assist my sentiments to climb, 
My every wish, to rise, 

To thy celestial fount sublime! 
Beyond those vaulted skies; 

Oft wilt I haunt some sacred gloom 
By sober twilight gray; 

Or, watch around the silent tomb 
At solemn close of day: 

Oft at this season will I rove 
To grass-grown, mossy seat; 

Or, to some spreading, lonesome grove 
The hAermiz’s calm retreat! 

Or, on some wide extended plain 
Entranced will Tf lie, : 

And view the splendid, starry train 
That light the realms on high: 

What awful grandeur strikes the sight! 
What grace and order join, ‘ 

’Midst heaven’s immeasurable height: 
To speak a Power Divine. 

Oft, will I wander to the rock 
Whose lofty summit braves 

The fierce tornado’s thund’ring shock 
And ocean’s mountain waves; 

When on the billowy, boist’rous tide 
The trembling moon-beams beat, 
Or gild the cliff’s rough, rugged side, 

The eagle’s rude retreat: 
And, often near the sandy shore 
Will I enraptur’d stray, 
To hear the distant surges’ roar 
In murmurs die away. 
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Or shipwreck’d mariner to save 
Shall strive my dauntless soul, 
Oft beating back the furious waves 

Which round me threat’ning roll. 
I, oft will range the desert plain 
In contemplative mood, 
And oft attend the house of pain, 
The minister of good: 
To sooth the wretch, embracing death 
His sole relief from wo; . 
To cheer the sufferer’s latest breath, 
And Friendship’s balm bestow: 

Oft I unbar the felon’s cell, 
And heave for him, the sigh; 

Where dark Desfair and Anguish dwell, 
Is felt my sympathy: 

I love to ease the troubled breast 
That feels the wound of sin, 

And turn the mind, to seek the blest 
Great Comforter within; 

And while I thus my hours employ 
To light the gloomy mind, 

I catch a melancholy joy, 
A consolation find; 

To me more dear, congenial more 
Than those from wealth that flow; 

Ambition bright, nor fame, nor pow’r 
Can such pure bliss bestow. 

While, Melancholy! ‘scenes like these 
Afford thee pure delight, 

Hope shall unbar the gates of peace 
And joy, and endless light. W. 


Philadeiphia, June 4, 1810. 
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A MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION TO PERPETUATE THE RE- 
MEMBRANCE OF A DEPARTED FRIEND. 






STrranGER! if thou canst shed a tear 
Over departed worth, draw nigh, 

Nor be ashamed to shed it here 
Where Honesty and Valour lie. 












Beneath this sod his manes slumber, 
Whose memory claims a cordial praise, 
That tribute which in measured number, 
The bard, who knew his merit, pays. 















Mi Pause then, I pray, whoe’er thou art, 
i , " Whose vagrant feet this pathway tread, 
4 And ponder on what, from the heart, 
me Now gushes to embalm the dead! 


His was a courteous spirit, free 

ri ‘From churlishness of every kind, 

! ; e. Kd | And they who knew him knew that he, 
| # Was plagu’d not with a bigot’s mind. , 


The nicest sense of honour gaged . 
oe His actions by its golden square; 

we War with the feeble he ne’er waged, 

f Nor played one game he thought unfair. 


His strict fidelity and zeal 

Were known to all that saw him oft; 

His heart each slight repulse could feel, 
For it was gentle, warm, and soft. 


All too that knew him will allow 
F How strong he felt the moral tie, 
P For, reader blush! he knew not how 
To fabricate or spread a lie. 
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Nor could he, like a hypocrite, 
Blast by surmise, with looks so clean! 
He, if he hinted he would bite, 
Would bite, though danger stood between. 














Few were more diligent to stir, 

When any one the signal gave, 

His answer being always “ Sir!”’ 

Or, “ Madam speak; I am your slave.” 


No democrat, nor fed, nor quid, 

Nor partizan to stiff opinion, 

He leagued with none: and what he did 
Betrayed no lust for high dominion. 


A water-drinker, mild and frisky, 
He poisoned not, like many a dunce, 


The streams of health with stinking whiskey, 
And drunk was never—never once. 


Reader! if Fame allure thee, pause, 
And screw thy virtues to this notch, 
Who knows but that the same applause 
May follow thee which follows Watcnr? 
Tus REcLusE. 
Seminary Range. 


sane 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. Epiror, 
THE following is an extemporary effusion written at sea; it is the production 
of a youthful pen, and as such is submitted to your ordeal. 


Moonlight and calm at sea. 


When every breeze is hush’d to rest, 
And the soft zephyr of the dappled west 
Its voice does lose; 
When Dian’s silver light does sleep, 
O’er the smooth bosom of the deep, 
How sweet to muse! 
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When ocean’s swelling bosom bright, 
Seems studded o’er with golden light, 
Of many a star; 
And the wild sea fowls’ harsh shrill strain 
Echoing along th’ unruffled main 
Is heard afar; 








Tis then each rising care does sleep 
With the soft stillness of the deep, 
In sympathetic power. 
Tis then each swelling pulse does thrill, 
And sweetest bliss the heart does fill, 
In such an hour. 


The soul too fond is soothed to rest; 
By mild serenity possess’d, 
Nor thinks the storm is nigh; 
But soon the placid scene is o’er, 
And swelling ocean round doés roar, 
Contesting with the sky. 


°Tis thus on life’s deceitful tide, 
With placid course we seem to glide, 
All free from care; 
But soon the too delusive charm, 
Fhes fast away with every calm, 
And prospect fair! 


Then happy they, who list’ning hear, 
The voice that speaks the tempest near, 
And arms for every ill; 
The whirlwind blast is then disarmed, 
Of many a shaft that would have harm’d, 
And half the storm is still. * 
LORENZO. 


Atlantic ocean, June 20th, 1809. 
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